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progress. Do you know them? 


Chicago Allanta 


Are you keeping time? 


RE you keeping time with yesterday or today? Are you teaching such 
subjects as ‘tour constitution’’, ‘occupations’ by antiquated methods 
or by progressive methods? Here are two textbooks which fairly breathe 


GETTELL’S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES | 
GOWIN-WHEATLEY-BREWER’S OCCUPATIONS, Revised | 


Learn more about these two textbooks by sending {o our 
nearest office for descriptive circulars. 


Ginn and Company 


Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


A Revised New Edition of | 
ELLWOOD’S SOCIOLOGY AND 
MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By CHARLES A. ELLWoop, Ph. D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


Price $1.48 


This standard text has again been brought 
down to date to meet present requirements. 


1. Satisfies the new demands for social studies 
in the schools, and especially for training for 
citizenship. 

2. In line with the new perception in the teach- 
ing of Sociology that this study must begin with 
the study of “primary groups” such as the family. 
3. Follows the historical and statistical methods 
of study. 

4. Contains the latest statistics as found in the 
1920 U. S. Census. 


5. Contains a revised list of new references. 


6. Adapted for high school college courses and 
for elementary college work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


TO TRAIN INTELLIGENT CITIZENS 


Greenan and Meredith’s 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY | 


A text that presents both sides 
of leading civic problems 


XVII+ 506 pages $1.60, postpaid 


Riley’s 
ECONOMICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Under the Editorial Supervision 
of ALLYN A. YOUNG, Ph. D. 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


1V+ 318 pages $1.60, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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McCONNELL- MADE 
MAPS 


We believe we make the finest school maps in America 
and sell them at the lowest prices—the proof is 
that they are the most widely used. 


SERIES No. 3 
For United States History and Geography 


A complete series of 42 maps for the study of United States History 
and the geography of every continent, and a map of the world. The 
teaching possibilities of this utility series make it the ideal set for all grade 
schools where good maps are wanted. You will find these maps accurate, 
clear, beautifully lithographed, each one full size and free from small 
corner inserts. Forty-two maps 44 x 32 inches, edges bound in muslin. 
With adjustable steel stand or folding wall bracket. Price prepaid, $38.00. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 


This set of maps may be ordered with the 
understanding that if it is not entirely satis- 
factory it may be returned at our expense. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Lists Other Sets 
If you need history or geography maps, our 16-page booklet 
will help you make the selection. This booklet lists 100 


maps and 10 distinct sets. All maps are clearly described 
by title. Write for booklet today. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 


DEPT. D, 213 INSTITUTE PLACE CHICAGO 
**Most Widely Used School Maps in America.” 
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32 MAPS IN THE SERIES 


World Explorers. 

Spanish Explorations. 

French Explorations. 

Colonial Boundaries. 

Settlements in 1760. 

Divisions of North America. 

The Revolution, North. 

The Revolution, South and 
West. 


Land Claims. 

Land Surveys. 
Westward Migration. 
Population in 1790. 
Louisiana Purchase. 
Growth of Population. 


Land Campaigns, War of 
1812. 


Naval Battles, War of 1812 


Monroe Doctrine. 
Internal Improvements. 
Missouri Compromise. 
Mezican War 
Railroads and Canals. 
Elections before 1860. 


Slavery and Territorial Ac- 
quisition. 


Freedom and Slavery. 
Election of 1860 and Seces- 


sion 
Civil War in the East. 
Civil War and Abolition 
Elections Since 1860. 


The West and Conservation. 


Cities and Immigration. 
Pacific Possessions. 
America and the World War. 


SANFORD AMER AS MAPS 


THE SANFORD USERS’ 
COLUMN 


I have certainly obtained good 
service from your Sanford Maps. 
They mark quite ap advance in the 
art of map-making. Yours re 


We are using a set of Senford’s 
American History Maps and find 
them all that was claimed for them, 
and more. 

M. 8S. 


The Board of Education bought 
me a set of the Sanford American 
History Maps two years ago. I 
have used the set since then and 
like them very much, ca. 


I recomended the Sanford Amer- 
ican History Maps for the High 
School in Wickeford, RK. 1., and for 
South High School in Youngstown, 
and they were purchased in both 
places. I know of nothing hettes. 


20 
$29. ELECTIONS SINCE 
1860 
4 Similar to map No. 22. These are 
-% very illuminating maps. The unrest 
oA | and discontent in the great agriculture 
and slock-raising stales is plainly 
shown by their shifts of allegiance 


Beginning with 1892, we find Neb- 
raska, for example, voting Demo- 
cratic, n Republican, Republican, 
Republican, then Democratic, Demo- 
cratic, Democratic and Republican, 
while Kansas and Colorado have 
cast their votes for three different 
parties within the last thirty-two 
years. The remarkable swing from 
Wilson to Harding in the far west is 
a noleworthy feature. 


S29. Elections Since 1860 


Reflecting the New History 


Perspective 


In accordance with present methods of teaching History, such topics as: 
Elections, Westward Migration, Growth of Population, Railroads and 
Canals, The West and Conservation, Cities and Immigration, have been 


treated fully in the Sanford Maps. 


The author of this series, himself an experienced teacher, has designed the 
set with the class room problem in mind. Seven editions testify to the 
warm welcome these maps have received in American schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT_OF THE WEST HAS 
BEEN GIVEN ADEQUATE TREATMENT 


The most important and characteristic feature of 
American History is ““The Winning of the West.” 
The facts of the conquest and settlement of the 
West are told graphically on Sanford’s maps, as 
shown by these titles: Land Claims, Land Survey, 
Westward Migration, Louisiana Purchase,Growth 
of Population, Internal Improvements, Roilroads 
and Canals, Territorial Acquisition, The West 
and Conservation 


THE MAPS ARE CLEAR AND EXPRESSIVE 
Professor Sanford has aimed to show one main 
topic, one set of related facts on each map, but 
to show that well; for instance, Map 2—Spanish 
Exploration; Map 3—French Exploration; Map 
9—Land Claims. The result has been a great 
gain in legibility and graphic qualities. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

A complimentary ‘copy of our “Sanford Booklet 
F 9" will be sent free toany teacher. It contains 
colored illustrations of many of the maps— and 
gives some suggested uses. You will pronounce 
it a fit suggestion of the maps. Send for it today 


Published by 
A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


2249 CALUMET AVE. 


American History Maps 


CHICAGO 


PRICES AS LOW AS $30.00 FOR A COMPLETE SET OF 32 MAPS 
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FOUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


SLHID SVWILISIYHO AO LSOW AHL 


SUITED TO ALL WHO HAVE SERIOUS AIMS IN TRAVEL 


THE UNIVERSITY TOURS 


Private parties, oridinarily of twelve 
persons each, under a single cultured 
leader. 

First class travel unless by special 
arrangement 

University Tours cover all practicable 
routes of interest to the student of civiliza- 
tion including especially : 


1. Europe in so far as accessible and of 
culture interest 


2. Egypt and the Near East (summer 
and winter) 


3. Round the--World. 


Special arrangements for private groups. 


PERSONAL 


THE EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


A group of parties traveling with a 
faculty of university specialists each of 
whom handles his particular subject with 
cach group in succession. A definite pro- 
gram of lectures and field work accorded 
academic credit 
1. The Italian Division visits Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

2. The Greek Division visits France, 
Holland, Belgium, 


Italy and Greece. 


Switzerland, 


3. The French Division visits France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

4. The French-British Division visits 
France, Britain and Switzerland 

5. The French-Spanish Division visits 
France, Belgium — and 
Switzerland 


Spain, 


For untechnical but serious travelers. 


IVNOISSHAO Nd 


LNAWdINOF 


THE STUDENT TOURS 


Inexpensive tours designed especially 
for upper class and graduate students. 


Permanent leaders for individual groups 
with co-operation of Lecturers of the 
European Summer School. 


Chaperonage and all necessary safe- 
guards for young women. 


College Men's Tour, 71 days, $500. 


Tours for college women at $600, $085 
and $780 


College men travel third class, college 
women second and third class. 


Arrangements for private groups. 


— 


CULTURE 


TRAVEL AND RESIDENT STUDY 
COURSES 


University Travel in co-operation with 
Institutions of learning in Europe, half 
the summer devoted to each. Courses in 
co-operation with: 


1. The American Academy in Rome for 
the study of Roman Archaeology, 
etc 

2 The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, for Greek 
Archaeology, etc. 


3. The American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, for Bible 
Studies 


4. El Centro de los Estudios Historicos 
in Madrid, for modern Spanish. 


5. The Sorbonne in Paris, for French 
language and literature. 


These courses are suited for advanced 
students but practicable for persons of 
general interests 


Academic credit may be secured if 
desired. 


SaSunoo TIV AO AHL 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 22 BOYD ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
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GUITTEAU’S HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An Unusally Teachable Text 


Reviewers of the manuscript of this book just published, all of them leading 
teachers of American History in high schools, made the following comments 
in their reports on the manuscript: 


ae 


Se 


“Guitteau’s text is superior to all other high school texts in 
American history in that it is the most teachable.” 


“I should use this book in my classes because it is the work of 
a teacher who can write.” 


“The author has shown excellent judgment as to what are 
essential factors, and as to where emphasis should be placed. He 
avoids non-essentials; clearness characterizes his work throughout.” 


“It is a well considered, well proportioned, and well written 
textbook.” 


648 pages of text; 40 pages of Reading References and 
Special Topics; 205 Text Illustrations; 4 Colored Illustra- 
tions; 36 Text Maps; 15 Colored Maps; 15 pages The Con- 
stitution of the United States. Also Topical Index. 


$1.96 postpaid. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A new edition of 


Advanced American History 
By S. E. FORMAN, Ph. D. 


1. The word “Revised” in this case means that 
the book has been completely rewritten and reset. 


2. The space in the book has been reapportioned. 
That given to the colonial and revolutionary periods 
is less than in the earlier edition, and fully one third 
of the book is devoted to the era since the-Civil War. 


3. Dr. Forman believes that the history of a 
country is a history of the PEOPLE of that country. 
Consequently he has emphasized the economic and 
social development of the United States rather than 
political and military affairs. However, the latter 
have received treatment sufficiently adequate to 
keep the picture true. 


4. This text has not shut America into a water- 
tight compartment, but has given the European 
backgrounds of our history. 


12 mo. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


609 pages, Illustrated 


THE CENTURY CO. 


5. The pupil should not only learn the history 
of the country but he should become imbued 
with a deep spirit of love for it. Without false 
or sentimental emphasis upon patriotism, 
Dr. Forman's text trains the pupil for intelligent 
citizenship. 

6. The pictures and maps are really instructive— 
not merely something put in to look at. 


7. The teacher will welcome the pedagogical aids: 
the chapters are of short, one-lesson size; they are 
prefaced with introductions giving in brief the sub- 
stance of the chapter; each chapter ends with sug- 
gestions for further study and outside reading for 
which excellent bibliographies are appended; there 
are outlines for topical reviews. 


Price $2.00 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE NATION’S HISTORY 


BY 
ARTHUR R. LEONARD AND BERTHA E. JACOBS 


Characterized by: 
1. A Clear, Fascinating Story 


The story's continuity and its human touch 
make evident the authors’ ideal—to represent 
history as a record of life. 


2. A System of REAL Study Helps 


The authors realize that ‘‘many pupils waste 
time during the study period because they have 
neither a definite study plan nor a way to meas- 
ure their accomplishment.” The outlines provide 
both of these. Other helps are the problems, 
special topics, brief biographies, maps with ample 
legends, etc. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th St. 2451 Prairie Ave. 6 Park St. 
New York Chicago ston 
149 New Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 


For Sturdy Americanism 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC 


Hundreds of educators throughout the country 
attest the power of this up-to-date text to awaken 


an active interest on the part of advanced high 


school students in the problems of democracy. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Inspires active and intelligent citizenship; intensely 
interesting and perfectly adapted to the require- 
ments of a course in Civics in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. Full of worthwhile material; excep- 
tional pictures; practical topics for discussion. 


BOGART’S 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
The standard textbook in its field. 


It is a clear-cut 
story of this country’s economic struggle, told in 
interesting and dramatic style, from the earliest 
colonization of the continent to the complex in- 
dustrial and commercial society of today. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


New York Chicago Boston 
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HISTORY TEXTS for HIGH SCHOOLS 


HAYES AND MOON Modern History 


“The authors courageously flout the notion that so-called epochs form 
arbitrary divisions to that continuous flow of human activity we know as history 
and give a deservedly lesser place to those heretofore overrated departments of 
history—royal biography and genealogy. There is no attempt here to befuddle our 
memories with an accumulation of dates and names to the utter destruction of 
historical perspective.” The Nation. 


COMAN AND KENDALL — Short History of England 


(Revised Edition) 


A readable story of England. The successive stages in English history are 
traced from earliest times to the development and expansion of the British Empire. 
The simpler aspects of constitutional development are explained and adequate 
treatment and space is given to the life of the people. 


BEARD AND BEARD _ History of the United States 


A thorough topical treatment of the political movements and the social and 
economic factors of each period in American evolution. America is considered as 
a part of a world civilization, and her international relations and the influences of 
nations upon one another are fully treated. 


TWO SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


ASHLEY The Constitution To-day 


The purpose of this book is (1) to set forth the principles of the Constitution 
in such a clear, comprehensive way that the student may understand why it has 
remained our fundamental law throughout changing conditions and (2) to present 
the history of the means by which it has been adapted to the diverse needs brought 
about by a half century of remarkable progress. 


MUNRO Current Problems in Citizenship 


“‘Admirably lucid, judicial and temperate in treatment and expression, Pro- 
fessor Munro’s new book will be a first-class aid for any one who wants a clearer 
understanding of many of the important public questions that are being discussed. 
His aim is to present each problem in its various aspects, to discuss its origin, its 
significance, it phases, its relation to daily life.” — New York Times. 


Now York THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Change 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Letter from the Secretary of the National 
Council tor the Social Studies 


BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON 


1, ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The next meeting of the National Council will be 
held in Richmond, Virginia, jointly with the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the Virginia Society 
of History Teachers. A joint luncheon is scheduled 
for Saturday, December 27th, at the Hotel Rich- 
mond. ‘Those who expect to attend should send $1.00 
to Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New York City, 
before December 20th. ‘The subject for discussion is, 
“The Outlook for History in the Schools”; and the 
principal speakers are Mr. J. ‘T. McCormack, Presi- 
dent of the National Council; and Professor Albert 
E. McKinley, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
During the afternoon, conferences will be held for 
the discussion of various aspects of the work of the 
National Council. 

The regular annual meeting will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, jointly with the Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, on 
Saturday, February 21st. Detailed announcement 
of the program will follow in later numbers of ‘THe 
Historica, Ourtoox, It is imperative that mem- 
bers reserve rooms in Cincinnati as early as possible, 
for all of the hotels will be crowded. Applicants 
should explain to the hotels that our meeting takes 
place before the larger sessions begin. The program 
is in charge of Miss Frances Morehouse, now of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and local 
arrangements are being made by Professor Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr., of the University of Cincinnati. A 
morning conference will discuss the Grade 12 
courses; the chief speaker for the luncheon is State 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, of California; the 
afternoon conference will be devoted to teacher train- 
ing and a discussion of the policies and plans of the 
National Council. All of the exercises will be at the 
University of Cincinnati. The luncheon will be 
limited to 100. Those who wish to attend should 
send $1.00 to Professor Bond before February 15th. 

Among the questions which will be taken up in the 
business meeting are the following: 

Are basic changes needed in the constitution? 
What projects should the Executive Committee 
undertake in the immediate future? 
Should provision be made for extending our 
financial resources? 
Is readjustment desirable in our relations with 
Tue Historica, 
The next meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the National Council will take place in Cincinnati 


at the time of the annual business meeting, and will 
probably be an important one. Four years of the 
history of the Council will then have passed. Its 
roots will have been set in the confidence of those 
who have observed it and the time will have come for 
a more definite formulation of plans looking to more 
active operations. It has been suggested to the 
affiliated associations that each pay the traveling ex- 
penses of its delegate to our annual meeting of the 
Directors each year. It is hoped that they will see 
the wisdom of such a contribution to this co-operative 
effort. 

The Directors will probably see the need of the 
creation of several permanent committees to take up 
such activities as the following: 

1. Policy and Plans. 

2. Finance. 
Membership. 
Meetings and Programs, 
Relations with Tue Historica, 
Minimum standards in the social studies. 
Co-ordination of state and other surveys. 

2. PUBLICATIONS 

Since the appearance of the last annual December 
number of Tue Ovutrioox, Professor 
Gambrill’s report on experiments in the social studies 
and the report of The History Inquiry have been 
published. Both of these useful additions to the 
library of the teacher and administrator may be ob- 
tained from the McKinley Publishing Company. 
Taken together, they furnish a fairly complete birds- 
eye-view of the present situation in this field. The 
origin and purpose of the former have already been 
explained to our members. The latter was initiated 
by a committee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, supported financially and with technical advice 
by the Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and directed 


by the Secretary of the National Council. The. 


only note of adverse comment that has come to the 
surface thus far comes from those who regret that the 
Inquiry did not accomplish a good many desirable 
things which were outside of its province. On a 
fuller understanding of the purposes in view, the 
critics have generally agreed that the ends aimed at 
were accomplished. The following statement from 
The American Historical Review sums up the 
general opinion: 
“The purpose of the inquiry was the practical 
one of discovering the present condition and 
tendencies of history teaching in schools, and the 
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report confines itself in the main to the presenta- 
tion of the facts found or inferred. ‘The pro- 
cedure seems to us to have been in all points 
intelligent, catholic, unbiased, and sufficiently 
extensive; and the report a model of fair, com- 
prehensive and penetrating statement. So full 
and excellent a description of the existing state 
of things will be invaluable as a basis for future 
improvement and progress.”’ 


3. As to PRoGREss 

During the summer of 1924, the Secretary visited 
seventeen university summer schools and held con- 
ferences on the social studies with teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The experience was encouraging when 
one thinks of the very general interest to be found 
everywhere in this field of teaching; but the com- 
plete confusion and bewilderment which prevail were 
sadly depressing. 

During the past year two additional states have 
transformed their organization of history teachers 
into branches of the National Council, and a number 
of others have this step under consideration. Corre- 
spondence on the subject has reached the point where 
it is necessary to use a mimeographed statement for 
general distribution. The one now in use follows: 


In such states as New York, Pennsylvania, and Missouri, 
the teachers of History and the other social studies have 


Coed organized as state branches of the National Council. This 
ot organization has generally grown out of the state history 
ashe teachers association or out of the history section of the 
ny general state teachers association. 

an The state branch serves several purposes; a state asso- 
ae ciation of social studies teachers for mutual encouragement 
a and stimulation; a section of the state association of 
=4 teachers to take care of the program in social studies; and 
ot a branch of the national association of social studies 


workers for co-operative effort with teachers in other 
states. 


Mowe In some states, as in Dallas, Texas, local groups of 
aire teachers in this field are organizing as local branches of 
7, the National Council. These groups may later unite in 
Rex state branches. 

By This situation may leave the mind of the reader some- 
‘oe what confused. The underlying ideas are two: (1) The 
a National Council is still in a plastic condition, for no one 
ah knows as yet what arrangements will make it most useful 
As to its clientele; (2) the purpose of The National Council 
ia is to facilitate communication and co-operation between 


ay individuals and groups of workers in this field. Any indi- 
: vidual or group of individuals may join it, if working for 
the same purposes as the central organization. The 
oe organization and activities of local groups should grow 
oy out of local needs and local conditions. 

At present the financial arrangement is that individual 
members pay annual dues of $1.00, which is used to stimu- 
late interest in the social studies, provide meetings of 
those who are working in this field, and strengthen the 
spirit of professional co-operation through an exchange of 
information. 

Those who are members of local branches pay the same 
dues, but the local branch retains half of each dollar for 
local expenses and remits only the other half to the central 
office. This is practicable, because the local group takes 
over much of the work the central office would otherwise 
do, such as finding new members, collecting dues, and hold- 
ing meetings for the local members. 

It may be that the dues must later be increased just as 
we increase taxes as we develop interest in co-operative 
service. On the other hand, it may turn out that the 
central association should be nothing more than a unifying 
agency without individual members. The future policy 


should be shaped by circumstances rather than through 
theorizing without experience. 

Apprehension has been expressed in some quarters 
lest branches of the National Council be set up in 
competition with the local organization of history 
teachers. Such a step would appear to be ill advised, 
and would certainly not be encouraged by the officers 
of the Council. It is important, however, that the 
movement to consolidate (not centralize) our agencies 
for educational efficiency, progress as rapidly as may 
be possible, with due consideration for local tra- 
ditions and conditions. It would seem not out of the 
question for the associations of history teachers in 
the Middle States, New England, and the Middle 
West, to consider the possibility of changing their 
titles in order that the teachers of other social studies 
than history might feel more at home. ‘This is true 
in spite of the fact that most of the teachers of other 
social studies are also teachers of history. 

The teachers of social studies on the Pacific Coast 
and in the eastern South have not yet organized 
sectional associations. It would seem desirable for 
those of the South to set up a section of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and, Preparatory Schools and 
for those on the Pacific Coast to organize for some 
form of interstate co-operation and mutual helpful- 
ness. In both of these sections there are state and 
local organizations, and it may be that the National 
Council will supply for them the needed larger body. 
The Secretary believes, however, that the sectional 
bodies are useful. In New England, state associa- 
tions are not common, the sectional association sup- 
plying the only agency of local co-operation. 

Another step in the direction of consolidation has 
its significance for us. ‘The National Education 
Association feels the need of a better co-ordination 
of the groups affiliated with it. A committee has 
reported (July, 1924) on a revision of depart- 
ments of the Association and the following, among 
other principles, have been adopted: 

“That a department should not be organized on the 
basis of subject matter, unless the group is well estab- 
lished and the interest clearly defined, as for example, 
English, Mathematics, and Science: 

a. Has the group enlisted the permanent interest of 

two hundred and fifty members? 

b. Has it conducted well-attended meetings with 
constructive programs for at least three years? 

ce. Can it finance its own special activities? 

d. Does it represent a general educational need as 
indicated by existence of similar groups in a con- 
siderable number of state or local associations?” 

In response to an inquiry from our office, the 
Chairman of the committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association in charge of the reorganization, 
replied, “Your Council easily meets the requirements 
of a department.” 

In view of the difficulty in obtaining accommoda- 
tions during the conferences of the Department of 
Superintendence, it may be worth while to consider 
transferring the annual regular meetings to the July 
convention of the N. E. A. 

Thanks to the efficient management of Miss 
Genevieve Marsh, of Washington, while the Secretary 
was in the West, a special meeting of the National 
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Council, with the N. E. A., was attended in July of 
this year by more than five hundred people. Presi- 
dent McCormack reported that the rooms were 
crowded and the audiences appreciative. 

The finances of the organization are on a satis- 
factory basis as far as the routine work of the central 
office is concerned. This is due to the fact that we 
received a donation to pay the debts thus far con- 
tracted and to provide secretarial assistance for a 
limited period. Such an arrangement is a make- 
shift, however, and a Finance Committee should take 
up and thoroughly analyze the elements of an annual 
budget. This would be done, of course, in co-opera- 
tion with a Committee on Policy and Plans. The 
question of membership dues presents itself in this 
connection and the Finance Committee will find it 
necessary to consider an adjustment of these dues to 
the character of work the organization should attempt 
to do. 

A number of members have expressed their belief 
that one of the most useful things the Council can 
do in the immediate future is to set up a statement of 
standards or minimum expectations for the social 
studies. One group has prepared and distributed for 
discussion the following statement. 

1. A standard high school offers its history, civics, 

sociology and economics in one department, taught 
by teachers especially prepared for that work. 


2. The minimum preparation of teachers in such a de- 
partment shall consist of: 


I. Thirty-six credit hours in the four social studies 
named above, of which either— 
Eighteen credit hours shall be in history, and 
the rest divided between the other three sub- 
jects, none being entirely omitted 
or 
Eighteen hours shall be in the selected major 
study and the other 18 hours in the other 
three, with a minimum of 6 credit hours in 
history. 
All teachers of any one of the social sciences 
shall have had some work in each of the four 
studies included in the department. 

If. Professional preparation in Education of 12 
credit hours, including courses in general teach- 
ing method, special teaching method in some 
one of the four social studies, and at least 5 
credit hours in practice teaching. 

3. This organization goes on record as opposed to the 
so-called “blanket” teaching certificate, which per- 
mits its holder to teach any high school subject; and 
favors the group certificate, which permits its holder 
to teach only a related group of subjects. It favors 
the inclusion of history, civics, sociology and eco- 
nomics in the social studies certificate group. 

The History Inquiry revealed the overwhelming 
interest among school administrators in the organiza- 
tion of the Grade 12 work in social studies, including 
courses in Problems of Democracy, Economics, 
Sociology, ete. There seems to be no part of the 
Senior High School course which is characterized by 
so much uncertainty as the work of this grade. If 
funds can be provided, it would seem to be desirable 
to analyze prevailing opinions and practices with re- 
gard to this course as a basis for those who wish to 
consider its more definite organization. 


4. Report oN Tue Historica, 

The committee appointed last year (1923) at the 
meeting of the National Council for Social Studies, in 
Cleveland, to investigate the situation with reference 
to the official journal of the Council, wishes to make 
the following report: 

Your chairman and the Secretary of the National 
Council had a personal conference with Dr. Me- 
Kinley as soon as possible after appointment of the 
committee. The other members of the committee 
who could not be present at the conference were 
consulted by letter. We found Dr. McKinley ex- 
ceedingly anxious to promote the work of the Council 
in every way. He urged the closest possible co-opera- 
tion on our part with him to make Tue Historica. 
OvurtLook of the greatest possible practical use. 

Numerous suggestions and improvements were dis- 
cussed. Several of these have already found their 
place in Tue Historica, Outtook. Others, such as 
a summary of current events, a question-and-answer 
column, frequent reports of teachers’ conventions, 
and the like, have been given earnest consideration 
and doubtless will appear when matters develop 
which have been planned. 

We feel that this year’s numbers of the magazine 
have been of unusual value to all who are interested 
in the Social Studies, and we can see no reason why 
this standard of excellence cannot be maintained in 
the future. Your committee feel, therefore, that no 
further action is needed at the present time with 
reference to the official journal of the Council. We 
urge upon every member of the Council active co- 
operation in this matter, both through extending the 
subscription list of THe Ourtook and the member- 
ship roll of the Council, and through supplying for 
publication material which will be of general useful- 
ness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. O Hueues. Chairman, 
Harotp Rvge, 
R. M. Tryon, 
Bessiz L. Pierce, 
JaMes SuLLIvAN. 

These members of the committee have signified to 
the chairman their approval, in general, of the report. 

February 26, 1924. 


5. An Exampre or Constructive Work 
Professor Robert J. Kerner, of the University of 
Missouri, sends the following report on work in his 


state. It sets up an example which other states 
might copy. 


To those who are following the revision of high 
school curricula in the social studies, the work of the 
various committees engaged on this problem in 
Missouri will be of considerable interest. 

At the outset, it should be noted that the whole 
enterprise is unique in that it is a co-operative under- 
taking entered into by the State Department of 
Education and the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The funds for this revision do not come from 
the State. The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
has very generously appropriated six thousand dol- 
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lars for this work during the last two annual sessions 
of its House of Delegates. 

The work of revision has been undertaken by com- 
mittees appointed by Hon. Charles A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Schools, in conference with the 
Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. As a preliminary to the work, the Committee 
on Organization and Administration, of which Pro- 
fessor J. D. Elliff, of the University of Missouri, is 
chairman, has issued a bulletin entitled: “Organization 
and Administration of High Schools, 1924.” The 
actual work of directing the revision of the courses of 
study, as a whole, is in the hands of The Committee 
of Three, of which Dr. M. G. Neale, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Missouri, is 
chairman. This Committee has engaged the services 
of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, as its professional adviser. 
The Committee of Three has about nineteen com- 
mittees under it, of which the following deal with 
the Social Studies: Geography, Professor Sam T. 
Brattan, University of Missouri, chairman; Citizen- 
ship and Vocations, Dean J. J. Oppenheimer, 
Stephens College, chairman; American History, 
United States History and Missouri History, Pro- 
fessor C. H. McClure, Teachers’ College, Warrens- 
burg, chairman; World History and European His- 
tory, Professor R. J. Kerner, University of Missouri, 
chairman; Sociology and Economics, Professor 
Eugene Fair, Teachers’ College, Kirksville, chair- 
man. These committees are representative of 
teachers in these subjects in the high schools, colleges 
and universities of Missouri. They have been made 
numerous in membership in order to enlist the interest 
of as many teachers as possible in the revision, as 
well as to gain from their practical experiences in 
using syllabi. Each of the committees is to prepare 
at least two, if not three syllabi, which it is planned 
to publish separately in the form of bulletins. 

With the exception of the Committee on Citizen- 
ship and Vocations, which has been in existence for 
two years, the committees were constituted during 
the last summer. It is planned that their syllabi be 
finished in the course of a year or year and a half. 

Perhaps most interesting to teachers elsewhere 
should be the objectives or aims which the various 
committees have set before themselves. Dr. Briggs, 
in conference with the Committee of Three, and the 
chairmen of the various revision committees, empha- 
sized particularly that “There is no expectation of an 
educational revelation, but there is a demand for 
material educational progress....Nothing less than an 
independent and fearless contribution will satisfy the 
professional spirit of the teachers of the State.” The 
objectives of the Committee of Three are to be found 
in “Bulletin Number I. Junior-Senior High School 
Course of Study. Principles and Objectives.” 
Mimeographed. 

The objectives of the various committees have 
been formulated as follows: 

Committee on Geography. Junior High School Geogra- 
phy; Type Studies in Human Activities. One Year. 


Objective: To give pupils a knowledge of ways in which 
people in different parts of the world are making use of 
environmental conditions as reflected in their homes, work, 
and pleasures, Senior High School Geography. Course I. 
The World: Environment and Industries. One Year. 
Objectives; a) To give pupils a knowledge of (1) the 
kinds, (2) the major facts of, and (3) the distribution of 
world environmental conditions, such as climate, land forms, 
soil types, space relationship, earth resources, vegetation 
and animal life; b) To show how complex human activities 
result from a complexity of environmental conditions. 
Course Il, Economic Geography. One Year. Objective: 
To give a knowledge of production facts and movement of 
world commodities, and the interrelation and dependence 
of different peoples upon one another. 

Committee on Citizenship and Vocations. Junior High 
School, Ninth Grade. One Year, Objectives: (1) To 
acquaint the ninth grade pupil with the citizenship prob- 
lems of his community, state, nation, and the world; (2) 
To increase his interest in citizenship problems; (3) ‘To 
acquaint him with materials and methods of study in this 
field of study; (4) To utilize the social situations of the 
classroom, school, neighborhood, and community for civic 
participation; (5) To make an analysis of civic traits and 
trait actions so that the teacher will have detailed specific 
objectives to work toward in the development of ideas, 
habits and ideals; (6) To provide the pupil with a back- 
ground of present-day organization and problems which 
will serve to motivate his later study of history and other 
social studies. 

Committee on World History and European History: 
World History. One Year. Second Year High School or 
First Year, Senior High School; Karly European History. 
One Year, Second Year High School; Later European 
History. One Year. Third Year High School, General 
Objectives: (1) To explain the fundamental processes 
and factors which have operated through history and 
which have made the world what it is today; (2) ‘To study 
man’s social relations and obligations not only to his 
community, to his state and to his nation, but to the world 
at large; (3) To create an interest in man’s experiences 
in the past in adjusting human institutions to the changing 
conditions of the times; (4) To develop a reasoned judg- 
ment on vital problems of international relations through 
a perspective of human development embracing all nations 
by showing their mutual interdependence; (5) To stimu- 
late an appreciation of the ideals, cultural values and 
material contributions to contemporary civilization by 
nations other than our own, and to recognize our debt to 
them. 

At the moment of writing, the objectives of the two’ 
other committees are not at hand. A glance at the 
above will make it clear that the teachers of Missouri 
have embarked upon a course which may influence 
secondary education beyond the boundaries of their 


state. It is an undertaking which will bear watching. 


6. Socia, Eruics 

Professor Milton Bennion, of the University of 
Utah, contributes the following statement on Social 
Ethics, an element in education which many of our 
members believe the workers in Social Studies tend to 
overlook : 

The social studies can never bring to youth their 
full educational values until they include the 
philosophy of society. As positive sciences merely 
they are restricted to study of what is, while all 
progress, both individual and social, is attained by 
passing from judgments of facts to judgments of 
values, from knowledge of what is to judgments of 
what ought to be. The question of values is the 
persistent one that confronts every enlightened youth, 
with respect both to himself and to the society of 
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which he is a part. While he should know and cannot 
ignore the facts of social life and institutions, this 
knowledge is but the foundation for his ethical 
judgments, systemization of which into ideals to be 
striven for is the business of the normative science of 
ethics. ‘This does not mean that ethics ignores facts 
or undervalues them; it does mean that it refuses to 
consider only what is, after the standards of the 
positive sciences. Ethics is concerned primarily with 
value judgments and ideals to be attained; upon 
these judgments and ideals social progress is 
dependent. 

The question has been asked, “Is not all ethics 
social?” Yes, in the sense that personality, as dis- 
tinct from mere individuality, is social. The term 
“social ethics” is used, however, in reference to man’s 
ethical relations with social institutions, his obliga- 
tions to these institutions, and their obligations in 
turn to persons and to society as a whole. The pur- 
poses of society and of social institutions—the goals 
toward which they are striving and the standards by 
which their status at any given time is approved or 
disapproved—are philosophical or ethical questions. 

We have too long neglected systematic develop- 
ment of the ethical judgment. To give due recog- 
nition to its importance either we must introduce the 
study of social ethics, or the other social studies must 
become philosophies of society, government, and eco- 
nomic relations. ‘Thus by whichever route we choose 
to reach our goal we cannot escape appeal to ethics. 


7. Avpna Pi Zeta 

The movement for a society or fraternity, made 
up of those who are interested in the social studies, 
and similar in some respects to Phi Beta Kappa or 
Sigma Xi, is gathering headway. At a number of 
universities, local groups of students and professors 
have for some time maintained organizations; and 
these groups are now taking steps in the direction of 
setting up a national structure. Among the leaders 
in the effort are C. A. Ellwood and R. J. Kerner, of 
the University of Missouri; Ellsworth Faris and 
L. D. White, of the University of Chicago; S. G. 
Martin and C. L. Gross, of Northwestern University ; 
D. Y. Thomas, of the University of Oregon; E. A. 
Cottrell, of Leland Stanford University; J. M. Gel- 
lette, of the University of North Dakota; and L. L. 
Bernard, of the University of Minnesota. 

At a conference held on July 19, 1924, at the 
University of Chicago, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

1. A national organization should be brought about. 

2. Alphi Pi Zeta is a fitting name for the organization. 

3. This organization should have the character of an 
honorary society. 

4. It should encourage investigation and scholarship in 
the field of social sciences. 

5. The local societies should exercise a large degree of 
autonomy as to methods of work and details of 
organization. 

6. Until the question of uniform membership is decided 
by national action of the society, the determination 
of full, associate, honorary, and permanent member- 
ship shall be left to the chapters for adjustment to 
their several local environments. 

Inquiries on the subject may be sent to Professor C. A. 

Ellwood, Columbia, Missouri. 


8. LeapersHip By THE Directors 

Among the “growing pains” of The National 
Council, the difficulties in the way of bringing the 
members of the Board of Directors into constructive 
discussion has been far from the least. This Board, 
the governing body of the organization, grew out of 
the need that the national organizations of scholars 
and school administrators be affiliated with the 
practical teachers of the social studies. Another ele- 
ment which contributed to its origin was the desira- 
bility of entrusting final authority to an organ which 
would prevent the National Council from becoming 
the tool of some accidental or ephemeral movement 
and thus retarding its sound development as an in- 
strument of constructive educational progress. 

In order that the Directors may serve not only as a 
restraining power, but also as a guide, it is necessary 
that they become acquainted with each other and that 
the Board develop an opinion, as a group, on the 
proper functions and practices of the new organiza- 
tion. It has been almost impossible to bring together 
any considerable number of the Directors at one time. 
They are widely scattered through the country; their 
regular duties keep them closely confined to their 
homes; and the cost of travel is a serious hindrance. 
It has been suggested that each affiliated association 
provide for the transportation of its delegate to the 
annual meetings of the Board. It may be that Direc- 
tors can be appointed, in some cases, with regard to 
some central point in order that time and cost of 
travel may not be so important a factor. 

When Mr. W. H. Hathaway became President, in 
February, 1922, he suggested and started a Round 
Robin with a view to securing at least some exchange 
of opinion among the Directors looking to a co-ordi- 
nation of their views. His hope was that each mem- 
ber of the Board would read the letters that reached 
him, add another to the series and send it on to the 
next member. It was hoped that the process would 
require only a few months and would be highly in- 
forming. Unhappily, the letters travelled much too 
It is now proposed that the Secretary secure 
letters from the several Directors and send mimeo- 
graphed copies to the other members of the Board. 
If the Board is to perform any useful function it is 
apparent that some means must be found of bring- 
ing them together in person or through corre- 
spondence. 

The cost of printing suggests the desirability of 
abstracting the letters for publication here rather 
than print all of the statements. They overlap in 
many cases, as was of course inevitable and desirable. 
Only those parts of the letters which bear on the 
problem of organization and immediate policy are 
given. It is hoped that at a later time the letters 
may be put into some form for distribution, in which 
they may be reproduced in full. 

There is a general agreement that the present 
status of the social studies ought to be surveyed. 
The History Inquiry had not been undertaken when 
some of the letters were written, but it is perfectly 
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apparent that a far more complete investigation is 
desirable. One aspect of such an investigation is the 
reaction which it would have on the professional 
interest of the thousands of teachers who would come 
into contact with it. 

There seems to be fairly general approval of the 
effort to stimulate local conferences at summer 
schools and other occasions when teachers are 
assembled. The discussions at such conferences are 
too often in the nature of educational fireworks, but 
now and then it is possible to bring together a small 
selected group which really undertakes an _ inter- 
change of opinion based on experience. Even though 
this result were achieved in only a small proportion 
of the gatherings, it fully would justify the effort 
expended on bringing all of them about. 

Not a few of the letters stress the importance of 
a rapid interchange of information as to what is now 
being done in various places with a view to approach- 
ing uniformity. One Director expresses the opinion 
that the present confusion of tongues is not an un- 
wholesome sign, since it is likely to be the precedent 
to a more wholesome reorganization. Other Direc- 
tors seem less patient with a confusion which must 
necessarily, in the meantime, result in thousands of 
pupils being ineffectively trained. It may be that 
the time is not ripe yet for securing uniformity, but 
many observers agree that it is important to lay 
emphasis on such elements of uniformity as may be 
discovered. 

There seems to be general approval of the effort to 
create state and local groups which will seek to 
develop the social studies in their own territories and 
to furnish experience in so doing which may be help- 
ful to similar groups in other sections. 

There is a very general demand that the Council 
stimulate a more rapid approach to a formulation of 
objectives and of minimum essentials in the social 
studies. Apparently there is no difference of opinion 
as to the enormous importance of these two things 
and there can be little doubt that both of them lie 
within the true province of the organization. Several 
Directors call attention to the importance of greater 
activity on the part of the central office and point out 
that this activity is impossible without considerable 
additional financial support. Some go so far as to 
stress the necessity for a full time salaried Assistant 
Secretary. The word “Assistant” is doubtless put in 
to save the feelings of the present Secretary. He is, 
however, convinced, as most of the Directors doubt- 
less are, that a full time salaried Secretary, a young 
person with enthusiasm and physical strength, is 
what the organization will need. Furthermore, the 
work to be done, as outlined by the several Directors, 
would justify the expenditure of sufficient funds to 
secure such an agent of co-operation. 

The great importance of teacher training, as after 
all the fundamental means of progress toward the 
best teaching, is frequently emphasized. The opinion 
seems to be well-grounded, however, that this is 
largely a political and financial question. The 
Council can do little more than set up minimum 
essentials of teacher training and certification. (See 
Bulletin 3, 1922, of the Bureau of Education.) It 
must remain for school administrators and public- 


spirited citizens to see that sufficient funds are pro- 
vided to encourage people to train for this field of 
service and sufficient authority exercised to prevent 
teachers from being assigned to the social studies 
who have not been trained in them. 

The following excellent summary contained in the 
letter of one of the Directors is quoted in full: 


Your inquiry concerning the National Council calls to 
mind the well established fact that organizations and insti- 
tutions should exist only in response to a real need. If 
such a necessity exist in the case of the Council, then it 
seems to me it has an adequate raison d'etre. Approach- 
ing the question from this angle I note: 

1) A widespread recognition among educators and 
thinking men in general of the exceptional importance of 
the Social Studies in the Schools. (The significance of this 
cannot be over-emphasized. I invariably found it to be 
the case that the more thoroughly the individual was con- 
versant with the facts the greater was his concern.); 2) 
the absence of effective co-operation and _ constructive 
effort to harmonize and develop the teaching of the Social 
Studies as a group; 3) the prevalence of much unrest 
and dissatisfaction among teachers and administrators in 
regard to the Social Studies; 4) vigorous and earnest 
efforts on the part of enthusiasts to bring about radical 
changes; 5) a tendency to assert the advantages of 
particular subjects of our group at the expense of others; 
6) a chaotic condition in the field of the Social Studies, 
such as is found in no other group of subjects, resulting in 
repetition and overlapping in content and method, hap- 
hazard selection and emphasis and no general aim or pur- 
pose consciously adhered to by teachers or textbook 
writers. Particular subjects, especially History, are in 
this respect much better off than others, but the presenta- 
tion of all the Social Studies subjects is in need of 
thorough overhauling in the light of-recent developments. 

We need right now as clear-cut and comprehensive 
a statement as it is possible to make of the place and func- 
tions of the Social Studies as a whole in our Schools. The 
case for the individual subjects has been admirably done 
by the Joint Commission. We need a plan, or several 
plans, for the organization of the Social Studies, first in 
relation to each other, and second, in relation to the other 
groups of studies. These- cannot be too carefuly studied 
and developed. When this is done textbooks, aids and 
guides will naturally appear in response to the logic of 
the plans. 

The proper organization to guide and direct a work of 
such outstanding importance is manifestly one that will 
bring together representatives of all the groups concerned. 
It cannot be satisfactorily done by historians or econo- 
mists alone. Nor is a group consisting only of repre- 
sentatives of the scientific bodies such as constituted the 
membership of the Joint Commission adequate. Both these 
groups are needed, but the co-operation of the High School 
and Normal Teachers and of the School Superintendent is, 
under existing conditions, quite as important. 

The National Council was, as you know, organized on 
precisely these lines and it seems to me it has functioned 
reasonably well up to the present. In the few years of 
its existence it has accomplished a good deal. It has ably 
assisted and sponsored the work of two important investi- 
gations,—“The History Survey,” and the study of “Experi- 
mental Curricula in the Social Studies.” It has established 
a valuable connection with the Historical Outlook which 
is securing wide publicity and arousing very profitable 
discussion of our problems. It has secured the good will 
and co-operation of the associations of the individual 
Social Studies groups, which it will, I believe, continue to 
enjoy so long as it pursues a moderately progressive 
policy. 

In view of this I look upon the continuation of the 
National Council and a vigorous prosecution of its work 
as of first rate importance. If I were to criticize, it would 
be that it has not been active and aggressive enough. 

The National Council is organized on the right lines; it 
concerns itself with those subjects in our educational 
system that are most vital to the national life, and it fills 
a real need. 
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A Course in Methods of Teaching the Social 
Studies in High Schools 


BY PROFESSOR ELLA LONN, GOUCHER COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A course which is designed to make, at least, a 
faint beginning at preparing History majors at 
Goucher College to cope with the particular prob- 
lems which will confront them as teachers of the 
Social Studies, has now been offered at that institu- 
tion for three years and may, perhaps, be regarded 
as having passed its first experimental stage. It is 
offered as a one-hour course through the two 
semesters of one academic year, and is recommended 
to be taken concurrently with a course in the De- 
partment of Education, which is devoted to a detailed 
study of the public secondary school.’ 

The course is based upon the idea that while the 
prospective teachers are having general fundamental 
principles of educational theory presented to them, 
they shall at the same time receive from some mem- 
ber of the History Department specific applications 
of those principles in the field of the subject which 
they expect to teach, with particular emphasis upon 
the content of courses of History in the Junior and 
Senior High School,? and upon problems particu- 
larly related to History, such as the acquisition and 
use of a History Library, source-books, and map 
work. Such brief courses are being offered in sev- 
eral of the departments of this institution in sub- 
jects which are included in the curriculum of the 
high school; namely, in Chemistry, French, and 
Spanish, as well as in History.® 

By arrangement with the Department of Educa- 
tion—and the two departments have worked in the 
closest co-operation and harmony in connection with 
this course—certain subjects are entirely omitted 
from the course as given in the History Department 
in order to avoid duplication or any loss of the stu- 
dents’ time. It is conceived, for instance, that the 
question of standardized tests, the essentials of good 
questioning, and wise discipline rest upon basic prin- 
ciples and are, therefore, adequately disposed of once 
and for all in the regular course in Education already 
alluded to as given in connection with these depart- 
mental courses. 

The plan, as originally conceived, was for a one- 
hour course for but one semester, but because of the 
special training in Political Science of the member 
of the History Department who was asked to offer 
the course, and because there happens to be no one 
in the former department qualified under the Mary- 
land law to offer such a course in the Department of 
Political Science, it is being presented as a one-hour 
course in the Social Studies throughout the academic 
year. 

In a course which may claim but one hour a week, 
attempting to deal with as many and as complex 
problems as are presented in the field of the Social 
Studies, it is obvious that the program must be most 
carefully formulated. As it has finally been worked 
out, it stands as follows: * 


I. Purpose of History Study: the aims. 

II. The History Program in High Schools, 

Recent changes, suggestions of the New Committee, 
and the program in the high school from which each mem- 
ber of the class comes are presented. The programs in 
Baltimore and in Maryland are studied. It is of special 
importance that the students shall know the program in 
this city, as all the observation of teaching must be done 
here. That of the state is equally important, as many of 
our graduates teach in the state. 

III. The Content of the Courses. 

1, Ancient History. 

2. Medieval and Modern History. 

3. English History. 

4. American History. 

More time is allowed for the consideration of this sub- 
ject than would appear likely from this plan. In each 
field the students work out the subject under ten to twelve 
main headings and then work out the chief sub-divisions 
under each main head.’ The two fields which appear in all 
high schools, Medieval and Modern History and American 
History, receive a larger allotment of time than the other 
two, but it is necessary to work it out for Ancient History, 
as a number of the schools, particularly the smaller ones, 
still accord it a place*® In all fields, the thought of 
History in terms of development, in terms of the onward 
sweep of change and progress, is stressed. 

IV. Choice of textbooks. 

Criteria for judgment, the importance of wise choices, 
and the dangers of unwise choices are noted. Familiarity 
is acquired with the reliable texts in each field. 

V. Methods of teaching History. 

1. The lecture. A limited use of this method in the 
form of simple talks is recommended only to illuminate or 
clarify. 

2. Textbook method. This method with its accompany- 
ing outlines and its many variations is thoroughly thrashed 
over. The student is warned against becoming a mere 
hearer of lessons. 

3. Source method. The class, which in the writer’s ex- 
perience seldom produces one member who has been trained 
in this method, is ‘set at a problem in Fling and Caldwell 
as an introduction to this method and then a decision is 
reached as to its availability for the high school classroom. 

4. The topical method in its various forms and combi- 
nations comes up for due consideration. 

5. The project-problem method requires explanation 
and illustration. The great advantage of the correlative 
course in the Education Department is here at once 
apparent, for it is difficult for the students who are not 
taking the course in Education in the Public Secondary 
School (and there are always some) to grasp this not 
altogether simple method. 

VI. Teaching pupils to study History. The instructor 
stresses this phase of the course strongly, as it is one on 
which she feels deeply from years of sad experience in 
having to begin her Freshman course with teaching college 
students how to study History." And it should be recorded 
here that she emphasizes the necessity of learning some 
historical facts in opposition to the current trend to decry 
memory. It is her firm conviction that an irreducible 
minimum should be thoroughly mastered. Quite aside 
from the value of the discipline of the memory and the 
question of character building involved in performing 
tasks thoroughly instead of superficially, of reading with 
a view to making the content a part of one’s mental posses- 
sion instead of reading merely for atmosphere, the ac- 
quisition of a body of historical information is a very 
valuable asset. 
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VII. Planning the course and the lesson. — 

The necessity of preparation, of mapping out the entire 
course is indicated. The psychological value of visualiza- 
tion through the medium of the blackboard is recognized.* 
Attention is directed to History as a training of judgment, 
a schooling in analysis, and a discipline in the solution of 
problems, The college student, steeped in subject matter, 
is made to think of her future work as a teaching of 
pupils, not of subject. 

III. The History library is considered: initial selec- 
tions, additions, and the best location of the library, 
means and methods of ——s a library even in the small 
town with no funds available for books. 

IX. The use of primary sources: source books, their 
use and abuse. 

X. Written work: The History note-book, the amount, 
the taking of notes, the checking of written work by the 
teacher, analysis of reading, the formation of habits, long 
and short themes—all are problems which must be dealt 
with. 

XI. Maps and map-making: 

This subject involves discussion of suggestions offered 
in the various texts and articles, difficulties, number of 
maps to be required in the given courses, amount and 
character of the detail. A concrete program is formulated 
and criticized. 

XII. Pictorial material: The discussion includes 
charts, pictures, museums, slides, and postal cards. The 
question of the desirability and feasibility of a school 
museum is discussed; the danger of over-stimulation by 
excess of pictorial material is pointed out.’ : 

XIII. Current events in the high school. 

A critical study of the various weekly and monthly 
periodicals on the market is made.” The question of 
whether the work is best done in combination with the 
daily work or on a separate day set apart for the purpose 
is considered. Methods of presenting the subject are 
weighed and the students are urged to try out new 
beer cars in a field which offers such vast opportunity for 
experimentation after they shall have established their 
right to teach. The problem of how to stimulate high 
school students to begin to form the habit of reading the 
daily eer is brought forward. 

XIV. The teaching of Civics. 

The proper place in the curriculum, the best textbooks, 
the content of the course, methods, and a comparison of 
the aims with those in History teaching are noted, 

XV. Community Civics. 

The rapid growth of interest in this subject, comparison 
with straight Civics, the aims, the methods, and the texts 
are subjects of discussion. The well-known definition of 
Community Civics as the Art of Good Citizenship is made 
a part of the students’ vocabulary. 

XVI. Problems of American Democracy. An effort is 
made to determine the content of such a course; the aims 
are discussed; the adaptation and suitability for secondary 
school pupils, the material available and the form in which 
it may be found considered. The problem of a text or the 
presentation of the subject matter without a text receives 
consideration. 

XVII. Collateral reading for the courses in Civics. 

The paramount necessity of suitability of material is 
emphasized, the variety and type of material available 
presented, the amount of reading which may legitimately 
be asked of Freshmen and of Seniors appraised, and the 
prospective teacher warned against over-loading. The use 
of source books and source material, in limited and suit- 
able amount, is encouraged. 

XVIII. Laboratory work in the Soclal Subjects. 

Field work comes in for liberal discussion: the amount 
possible, the kind most fertile of results, the question of 
whether such trips should be made in or out of class time, 
whether trips should be made in groups with the teacher 
or independently by the pupil. The necessity for discre- 
tion on the part of the teacher is strongly stressed so that 
her pupils shall not become a nuisance to the community. 


The opportunity this work presents to lead pupils to 
practice good citizenship is pointed out. 

XIX. Conclusion—the Growing teacher. 

The work of the year is concluded with a discussion of 
the historical magazines which the history teacher should 
take, and the historical associations she should join.” 
Although the young teacher almost invariably enters her 
work with high hopes and enthusiasm, it is felt not amiss 
to prepare her for ‘some of the discouragements and dis- 
appointments since the course closes with a note of 
optimism on the rich compensations which the teaching 
profession yields, 


Certain general considerations appear from a most 
cursory examination of the program outlined. In 
the first place, the time is unequally divided between 
the History and Civics fields, the former receiving 
the lion’s share of the time. But the reasons for 
such apparent malice aforethought are obvious: the 
students who elect this course are more likely to 
teach History than they are to teach the other social 
subjects; in the next place, the subjects are often 
linked, the History teacher being forced to present 
Civics once a week; and, lastly, certain problems 
common to both subjects, if thoroughly threshed out 
in connection with History, will require less time 
when they come up for discussion in connection with 
Civics or Problems of Democracy. 

The second general consideration is that the His- 
tory major desiring to complete the study of History 
problems is forced to elect the course the second 
semester; she must, willy-nilly, devote attention to 
some of the other social studies, though she may be 
resolved to offer herself only as a teacher of History. 
The writer frankly admits the fact—and defends it. 
History teachers are placing themselves on the de- 
fensive for themselves and for their subject unless 
they are conversant and sympathetic with the modern 
trend in the entire field of the social studies, where 
the other subjects are treading upon and crowding 
out History as such. Already History is being con- 
tracted to two years of required work—half of the 
time formerly allowed it. 

And, thirdly, it is obvious that there must be a 
burning question of how adequately to discuss so 
full a program in thirty hours. The writer frankly 
admits that the course is too packed for the full 
discussion which she desires of each problem. As 
soon as feasible, she feels that the course should be 
given as a two hours’ course.** 

The instructor strives constantly to make the 
course as practical as a purely theoretical course 
can be made. Goucher College is not a normal 
school; it does not conduct a practice school in con- 
junction with its Department of Education, as do 
several of our universities. The closest approach to 
actual practice which has been possible for our His- 
tory majors * is observation in the high schools of 
Baltimore City, which is arranged by courtesy of 
the administration of the city system. A _ practice 
followed on a few occasions should, in the judgment 
of the writer, be continued and developed much 
further. The instructor of the Education Depart- 
ment in charge of the course already alluded to and 
the History instructor of this course have accom- 
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panied the class to observe some teaching in one of 
the Baltimore high schools. At a later hour the same 
day the entire group met again, the instructor in 
Education criticizing and applying educational prin- 
ciples, the instructor in History criticizing from the 
point of view of content.** 

Furthermore, the instructor approaches each class 
with the firm purpose to make the work of that day 
practical, if at all possible. ‘The following question 
is uppermost in her mind: ‘What problems in con- 
junction with this phase of History teaching bothered 
me when I was doing my first teaching?’’ The stu- 
dents are encouraged to bring up for discussion 
points which occur to them as problems, and out of 
the instructor’s richer background of experience the 
opportunity is presented of suggesting, at least, some 
way or ways of solving the problem. 

Another way in which the course is made practical 
is by encouraging the students to apply in this course 
many principles gathered in allied departments. If 
ever in any course the principle that a teacher is 
only a leader of her class needs to be recognized, it 
is in a course of this type. For the students, far 
more abreast of modern developments—say, in the 
field of Psychology—than is the instructor, who has 
not worked in the field for a dozen years, bring in 
many valuable, practical suggestions which strengthen 
the course for the succeeding year.’® 

To give some idea of the methods pursued in the 
actual handling of the work, typical assignments may 
be presented, one selected from the field of History 
and one from the field of Community Civics. In 
general, it may be stated that the basis of discussion 
starts with the books of certain recognized authorities, 
such as those of Tryon and of Johnson,’® and articles 
in Tue Hisroricar Ovurtoox, but often proceeds 
specifically with a number of carefully formulated 
questions posted in advance on the bulletin board to 
save class time, to which definite written answers 
must be. prepared. 

The method by which the problem of maps and 
map-making for the History teacher is approached 
may be regarded as typical. Johnson’s chapter on 
the subject and his general attitude to the question 
is considered; the practicability of his suggestions 
for personalizing geography for the high school 
weighed. Then the class is required to decide upon 
the number of maps for a given course and to specify 
the name of each map—let us say, for Medieval 
and Modern History.*’ Next, the class tackles the 
specific problem of map-making: the question of the 
directions which need to be given to a high school 
class to insure the maximum of results and the maxi- 
mum of benefit, the amount of detail desirable, the 
use of color versus black and white, the lettering, the 
inclusion of physical features other than the loca- 
tion of cities and countries, and the scale of the map. 
Later, after full discussion and criticism, the in- 
structor passes out her answer, so to speak, in a 
mimeographed form, which the members can pre- 
serve for future use. The specific directions there 
suggested are commented on and discussed.™* 


One of the hours devoted to the consideration of 
Community Civics may serve as typical of the work 
during the last third of the course. Naturally, the 
members of the class must do their own thinking, 
and no better method of insuring this has yet been 
worked out by the writer than to force the members 
to set down their answers to the problems in black 
and white, to be checked up by the results of the 
other members of the class before the correct answer 
is produced by the teacher, if the class fails. The 
following series of questions have formed the basis 
for discussion during two class periods: 

1. What is the aim of a course in Community Civics? 
Think it over, note down your answers, and then read a 
preface to one of the texts, as Hill, etc. 

2. Do you feel that such a course is justified? 
reasons ? 

3. What is the subject content of such a course? 

Compare the tables of contents, 

a. List the subjects common to all texts. 


b. In a separate list place those found only in one or 
two texts. 

c. Would you eliminate any of the subjects? 
others? Give your reasons. 

4. In what year is this course usually taught? 
you place it there? Give reasons for your answer. 


5. Is each subject suitable for Freshman development 
and interest? 


6. How does such a course differ from ordinary Civics? 


7. Which of the texts would you adopt if given the 
decision ? 

8. Examine the syllabus of New York City. Would you 
use it in preference to a textbook? Reasons? (Read 
Syllabus, II, pp. 7-9.). 

9. Would you assign reference reading besides the text? 
a. What kind? b. How much? ec. What problem would 
you meet? 


10. Would you attempt field work? 
b. How much? 


11. List any dangers you can foresee in field work. 
How would you seek to avoid them? 


The special assignment which was introduced this 
year during the second semester, to correspond to the 
semester paper of our advanced History courses, is 
probably destined to become a feature of the course 
for several years in the particular form which it has 
assumed. ‘The students lack, as has been noted be- 
fore, the background of experience which would give 
pertinence and value to their educational opinion; 
training in research in theory and in research in 
historical materials they have received in nearly all 
their courses in the departments concerned, and so 
it was conceived that they should be given a task 
relating them to their community and of service to 
the profession they are about to enter. It is well 
known that one of the great needs of historians is an 
adequate guide to the location of the existing his- 
torical survivals in any given locality.*° Hence, the 
class was set at the task of beginning the prepara- 
tion of a guide to the historical sites and objects 
available in Baltimore, each being assigned a special 
place, as the Johns Hopkins University, Peabody 
Institute, with its old manuscripts, paintings, and 
statuary; Maryland Historical Society, Maryland In- 
stitute, and others. The word beginning was used 
advisedly, for if this piece of work is ultimately to 
bear fruit and be published as a pamphlet worthy 
to be placed in the hands of our confréres of the 
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guild in Baltimore, there is still much work to be 
done, but an interesting beginning by an interested 
class has been made. 

As is natural, the value of such a course in methods 
of teaching History works both ways: it should help 
the students and it should help the Department. The 
writer has become convinced that it is worth while 
to offer such a course in every college. It assures 
that one member, at least, will keep in touch with 
movements in the secondary schools and will serve 
as a liaison officer. She will become acquainted with 
members of high school History departments, will 
establish contacts so that a ready door of communica- 
tion is open. In the next place, she should bring 
new suggestions in teaching to the college depart- 
ment. It is notorious that some of our poorest teach- 
ing is done in colleges and universities. In the sec- 
ondary schools new devices are being constantly 
worked out, which are often found applicable to col- 
lege teaching. Such a liaison officer is bound, in the 
nature of things, to try them out in her classes, and, 
if they prove valuable, they will soon communicate 
themselves to the other members of the department.** 

In the last analysis the test of this course, as of 
any, is the hard crucible of experience: its actual 
value to the teacher when she is teaching. ‘The 
instructor cannot hope to turn out trained teachers, 
trained solely on theory; she recognizes that the best 
technique in the world will not insure a good teacher, 
even from a practice school; she recognizes the fact 
that a teacher might break every law in the educa- 
tional decalogue and yet do some good teaching; and 
yet there can scarcely fail to be some value in such 
a course properly conducted. It is particularly de- 
sirable in such highly complex departments as those 
of the Social Studies directed to the end of democratic 
citizenship. Here the mass of material is so great 
as to be almost appalling to the new teacher, grap- 
pling with it for the first time from the point of 
view of presenting it intelligibly to younger minds; 
here the methods are varied almost in proportion to 
the number of teachers; here our very aims seem 
to be in a state of flux. Therefore, guidance to the 
prospective teacher would seem to have a special 
claim for consideration. And so the writer dreams 
of a course which shall save new History teachers 
from some pit-falls, which shall serve principals and 
heads of departments by taking off the worst edge 
of rawness from new recruits, which shall furnish 
students with some criteria by which to judge their 
work, and which shall implant in them some degree 
of confidence that they are facing in the direction 
mapped out by our best teaching judgment. 


*The writer hastens to disclaim all credit for the idea 
of a single-unit course, focusing particularly upon subject 
content. It originated with Dr. Agnes Rogers, formerly 
Head of the Department of Education at Goucher College 
and now at Smith College. It was at her request that the 
writer worked out the course in History along the lines 
indicated in this paper. 

* Emphasis is placed in the course upon the work of the 
Senior high school for the purely practical reason that up 


to the present time our students have entered the Senior 
high school in larger numbers than they have the Junior 
high school and, therefore, themselves constantly focus 
attention upon it. 

*'To answer the query which has probably already arisen 
in the mind of the reader, as to why such courses are con- 
fined to the departments above specified, though they by 
no means cover the range of high school subjects, it is 
necessary to state that the laws in Maryland regulating 
courses in Education are specific and exacting, calling for 
a minimum of a year’s graduate work at a standard college 
or university. 

‘The program as given does not show the exact alloca- 
tion of time. Each fall before the opening of the academic 
year, it is necessary to go over it, calendar in hand, in 
order to allow for time lost through vacations and examina- 
tions in order to insure the consideration of each subject 
according to its relative importance, 

° As illustrative of the work on content, the following 
arrangement of the field of English History into ten main 
heads is added: 

. Geographical factors. 

II. Racial elements of the English stock. 

The Normans and the formation of a united 
English Nation. 

IV. Beginning of national consciousness (Hundred 
Years’ War, War of the Roses, the early Tudors). 

V. Age of the renaissance and the reformation. 

VI. Constitutional Struggle against Stuart abso- 
lutism. 

VII. Foundation of the British Empire. 

VIII. The industrial revolution and England’s rdle 

during the Napoleonic era. 
IX. ‘The era of reform and political democracy, 
X. Trend toward social democracy. 

°The writer is quite conscious that the new teacher is 
likely to be presented with a syllabus in which even the 
allotment of time has been mapped out for her, but that 
fact does not invalidate the value to the student of thinking 
of syllabi and of syllabus-making against the day when she 
herself may be drafted from the ranks of experienced 
teachers to share in their making. Whether or not there is 
justification for devoting time to the study of all four fields 
may be an open question, but few will dissent from the 
study of two of the fields. 

‘The writer would not be misunderstood. Certainly in 
every Freshman group there are a number of students well 
trained in History by their preparatory work, but she has 
yet to meet one group with every member of which such 
training in how to tackle the subject is a work of super- 
erogation, 

*The instructor of this course early learned that the 
chalk mark on the board by challenging another sense than 
the ear is a wonderful and striking way of recalling the 
straying attention. She frequently finds herself teaching 
History through the medium of mathematics, as for in- 
stance: Roman blood + Anglo-Saxon blood + French- 
Norman blood = English blood: 

Anglo-Saxon +- Latin + French = English. 

Anglo-Saxon customary laws -+- Norman-French courts 
— English jurisprudence. 

* The whole subject of illustrative material is not pressed 
so far as the writer would naturally carry it, because the 
Education Department gives it full attention by fostering 
an annual exhibit collected by the students. 

” The instructor finds that she is often able to bring to 
the attention of the class new publications of merit which 
have not yet won general attention and can warn them 
against the specious advertising of other well-known 
periodicals which she knows by experience do not meet 
the needs of the classroom. 

“In this connection the instructor takes advantage of 
her opportunity to point out to the members of the class 
the rich privilege which is theirs to join local historical 
associations and to promote interest in the history of the 
communities where their lot is cast. 
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*It would be utterly impossible to cover the subjects 
in an even moderately satisfactory way except for the fact 
that the class comes at the close of the day, which makes 
it possible for us to continue ten, fifteen, and even twenty 
minutes beyond the legitimate end of the hour. The expla- 
nation of such remarkable ardor in an undergraduate class 
lies in the fact that these students confronting the problems 
of their future work for the first time and hoping for 
help in their solution are serious—serious and sincere in 
their work as never before. 

Mathematics majors have in the past secured some 
actual experience in teaching in the Eastern High School, 
of Baltimore, thanks to the courtesy of one of the teachers 
in the department. The writer hopes that a similar 
arrangement may be possible for History majors. 

“It may be of interest to remark in passing that the 
teacher of the high school class which was observed was 
also, by her own desire, present to profit by the criticisms. 

* A striking case in point is that of a student who was 
so interested in and impressed with certain psychological 
factors in connection with the physical make-up of the 
textbook—the proper sort of type, the proper placing of 
illustrations on the page—that she occasionally bored the 
class, but never the teacher, to whom she made a real 
contribution. 

*“R. M. Tryon, The Teaching of History in Junior and 
Senior Lligh Schools (Boston, Ginn and Co.); Henry 
Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (New York, Macmillan, 1920), 

“The suggestion for this field on the basis of about one 
map a month in a three-hour course is for eight maps 
enumerated in detail later. The writer proceeds on the 
assumption that the beginning teacher had better err on 
the side of underloading rather than overloading her 
program. 

“A few examples of the type of directions suggested 
follow: 

Maps to make in Medieval and Modern History. 

Map No. 1. The Roman empire and the barbarians 
about 476 A. D. 

1, Use outline map of the Mediterranean World. 

2. Show location of the following tribes before their 
migration: Huns, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians, Lombards, Danes, Jutes, Saxons, and Angles. 

3. Show by naming the location of: Kingdom of the 
Visigoths, Kingdom of the Vandals, Kingdom of the Bur- 


gundians, of the Franks, of the Ostrogoths, of Odoacer, 
and the location after migrating of the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes. 

4. Show the Eastern Roman Empire. 

Map No, 2. Europe and the Mediterranean World in 
814 A. D. 

1. Use outline map of the Mediterranean World and 
Western Europe—double size. 

2. Locate by name: 

a. Seas: Mediterranean, Black, Adriatic, North, 
Baltic, and Aegean, 

b. Cities: Alexandria, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Nicea, 
Constantinople, Rome, Cordova, Paris, Verdun, and Venice. 

ec. Other physical features, such as chief mountains, 
rivers, and islands. 

3. Show in color or otherwise: Eastern Roman Em- 
pire, the Frankish Kingdom, the Mohammedan Dominion. 

Map No. 3. Medieval Europe, Thirteenth to Fifteenth 
Century. 

Map No. 

Map No, 

Map No. 

Map No. 
in 1914, 

Map No. 8. Europe and the World Today. 

” When the class lacks all background of experience, the 
instructor frankly and promptly supplies the needed in- 
formation, and what seems to her the correct solution, for 
in her judgment, it is as foolish to waste the time of these 
beginners in teaching by insisting on dragging out from 
their minds what they cannot contain as it is for teachers 
of arithmetic to insist on a fourth grade pupil under- 
standing and comprehending the multiplication tables be- 
fore he is allowed to learn them. 

* Reference is had not only to well-known locations, such 
as the burial ory of Edgar Allen Poe in Westminster 
Church yard, but to the copies of significant paintings, 
caste of famous works of classic art, colonial doorways, 
Napoleonic relics, illuminated manuscripts, survivals and 
sites of landmarks of pre-Civil War days, etc. 

* By = of illustration, it might be added that the 
writer has been trying out some of the new types of tests 
and has been stimulated to devise some of her own. Dur- 
ing an absence, one such set came under the eye of a col- 
league, who forthwith appropriated it for an impending 
test with a class of her own to the great joy of the writer. 


Europe in 1648, 

Europe and her colonies in 1763. 

Europe after the Congress of Vienna. 
Europe at the beginning of the World War 


The Teacher and Local History’ 


BY DUDLEY FOSTER McCOLLUM, HEAD OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST TEXAS 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COMMERCE, TEXAS 


The demands made upon the time and energy of 
the teacher in the promotion of the general social 
agencies of the community are often so varied and 
insistent as to leave little opportunity for him to 
function in his main task. He is compelled, there- 
fore, to choose between those activities of greater and 
of lesser value. Of the manifold demands made 
upon his time and thought the teacher should elect 
to participate in only those activities that promote 
the general welfare of society in a large and perma- 
nent way. And no one has a right, nor should he 
dare, to propose an addition to the responsibilities 
of the teacher unless the activity suggested gives 
every assurance of being a definite and positive con- 
tribution to social welfare. 


*A paper read before the History Section of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association, November 30, 1923. 


Such high claim is set forth in this paper for the 
cause of Local History. The basis for this claim 
is, first, that if local historical data is not collected 
and preserved in permanent form now much mate- 
rial upon which the true history of this section will 
depend will be hopelessly lost; and second, that the 
teacher will find the promotion of the cause of local 
history a distinct contribution to the activities of the 
school itself. 

Now the teacher’s position in the social organism 
renders him peculiarly responsible for the promotion 
of this work. He is better fitted for the job than 
anybody else, and if he does not do it nobody else 
will. But his position in this matter is one of privi- 
lege as well as responsibility. 

The first task of the teacher who accepts this re- 
sponsibility will be the collection and preservation 
of local historical data. He should begin by organiz- 
ing a local historical society and appealing specially 
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to the descendants of the first settlers of the locality, 
and to any one else who may indicate an interest in 
the project. There are in every community men and 
women who will regard it a privilege to be identified 
with a movement for the preservation of the history 
of their section. Many of these have been and still 
are lovers of history, and their enlistment will prove 
helpful from an intellectual, inspirational, and mate- 
rial point of view. Some will desire to contribute 
their time and thought; others to lend financial sup- 
port. Then there should be promoted as soon as 
possible a county historical society, of which the 
local society and others that may be organized in 
the county will become units. 

After organization is effected the membership 
should be set to work on the threefold task of making 
a record of the experiences of the earliest settlers, 
of taking steps to mark and preserve from oblitera- 
tion historic landmarks of the locality, and of secur- 
ing every possible bit of available material in the 
form of printed or written records, 

It may be superfluous to present argument here in 
defense of the necessity for the collection and preser- 
vation of local historical data. But the question is 
going to be raised, if not by us by those who come 
after us, why we as teachers did not earlier arouse 
ourselves to the vital importance of this problem. 
The offense of neglect becomes criminal when society 
suffers an irreparable loss in consequence of such 
neglect. We who are facing this problem today 
ought to realize here and now that the future stu- 
dents of the origin and development of the institu- 
tional life of our section are certain to sit in judg- 
ment against us and render a verdict of criminal 
neglect in our case, if we much longer maintain an 
attitude of indifference relative to the preservation 
of the materials upon which they must depend for 
a true history of our institutions. Every one inter- 
ested in this problem must feel a pang of regret and 
remorse when he reads the press reports of the pass- 
ing of those who founded the first Anglo-American 
settlements of the Southwest, and who in passing 
carry with them one of the vastly important sources 
of information for the future historian of this sec- 
tion. We owe a debt of gratitude to the pioneers 
of the Southwest that we can pay only in a meager 
way at best by unselfish consecration to the task of 
preserving in imperishable form a record of the 
struggles, hardships, sacrifices, triumphs, and achieve- 
ments of those who laid in the wilderness the founda- 
tions of our present-day civilization. Their achieve- 
ments deserve more than the oblivion to which we 
by our indifference are consigning them. 

Not only are we, irreverent Americans that we 
are, permitting the heroic deeds and the very names 
of our pioneer forefathers to pass into hopeless for- 
getfulness, but we are permitting the hand of van- 
dalism or crass materialism to desecrate and ob- 
literate the last vestiges of the landmarks of the 
scenes of activity and the last resting places of the 
founders of our first settlements and our earliest 
institutions. The place of settlement and the ceme- 


tery that received the remains of those who formed 
the first permanent Anglo-American settlement within 
the limits of the present State of Texas are now a 
plowed field, without the least trace of this important 
historic spot. It is feared that sheer neglect has 
rendered no longer possible the location of the grave 
of the man who presided over the immortal body that 
declared Texas a free and independent republic. 

Not only should we feel responsible for the loss of 
material that could have been furnished by our first 
settlers, and for the preservation of historic land- 
marks, but time and other agencies of destruction 
are placing beyond the reach of the future historian 
priceless material in the form of private and public 
documents of all kinds. These should be secured 
through gift or purchase, or borrowed and copied for 
permanent preservation while they are available. 

The chief vitalizing force of the local historical 
society will be the school. Students can contribute 
in a marked degree to the collection of historical 
material, and in turn the collection and study of this 
material, if rightly handled, will prove a valuable 
school exercise as supplementary to the regular his- 
tory work. Under competent direction its value may 
be realized from a threefold point of view. It should 
prove valuable, first, in the stimulation of a funda- 
mental and abiding interest in history; second, in 
leading the student to an appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the present day through a study of the 
simple, primitive institutions of the frontier; and 
third, in training the student in the use and signifi- 
cance of source. material in history. 

Any school exercise is of doubtful value to the 
student if such exercise fails to be interesting. Un- 
less the subject of history is made interesting to the 
student, he will not appreciate its message or its 
meaning; it is drudgery to him while in school and 
a subject to be shunned when his school days are 
over. 

The study of local history will lead the student 
to reconstruct in imagination and re-live within him- 
self the stirring events of pioneer days, and thus 
learn the valuable exercise of entering into the spirit 
of any period of history he may be studying. The 
child of the present generation of the Southwest has 
a source of inspiration denied that of the next genera- 
tion—he has the living presence of those who were 
the principal actors in the great frontier drama, and 
he hears from their lips a recital of the stirring 
events of life on the frontier. ‘Our pioneer an- 
cestors, under the stress and strain of the problems 
of the frontier, are yet so plain and primitive, and, 
withal, so energetic and spirited, that they corre- 
spond to a child’s physical and mental moods. Their 
heroism brings out those marks of prowess and 
courage, which children so much admire.” * 

Now, while it is clearly the duty of the teacher 
to make history interesting for the student, yet we 
miss the mark if we stop here. To make history 
interesting is not an end, but a means to an end. 
That end is pointed out by Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, who says, “It is most essential that we 
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should understand our own times; we can only do 
so through history, and it is the obvious duty of the 
historian to meet this, his chief obligation.” * 

If Professor Robinson’s view is correct, and if 
Professor McMurry is right in saying that “it should 
be the aim of history to bring the past into manifest 
relation to the present, and to show how that his- 
torical ideas and experiences are being constantly 
projected into the present,’ * a study of local his- 
tory ought to find abundant realization of this aim. 
By such study will the student gain an insight into 
and a lasting appreciation of institutional life in its 
beginning and simple development, and thus lay the 
foundation for the proper study and comprehension 
of the complex problems of present-day society.* 

The would-be educational reformer says we are 
all wrong in our history teaching, in that we should 
first acquaint the student with the problems of the 
present and then trace their evolution backward to 
their sources in history. This position is absurd, in 
the first place, because the problems of present-day 
social life are too intricate and complex to be under- 
stood by the immature student; and secondly, be- 
cause in this way the student could never develop 
that feeling for history that is so essential for a just 
appreciation of its significance. 

Through sympathetic comprehension of the simple 
social relationships of the frontier, the student will 
be able to analyze with a great degree of clearness 
and insight the problems of the present. For a stu- 
dent to reconstruct the life of a pioneer, draw a 
diagram of a fort. or reproduce an early public build- 
ing, is to live over again in imagination the experi- 
ences of the frontier of our country. He is thereby 
enabled to draw interesting comparisons between the 
institutions of those rude days and of our own. Pro- 
fessor Tryon, of the University of Chicago, gives 
emphasis to this point when he says, “Life is a proc- 
ess of solving problems, and, if history is to assist 
in the solution of life’s problems, it must be taught 
in such a way as to give training in solving them. 
Since people in the past met and solved problems, 
iust as people today are meeting and solving them. 
it is the best sort of preparation for solving life’s 
problems to go through the process of discovering 
how people in the nast solved theirs.” ° 

Tt is not contended here that a study of the past 
will afford an unfailing guide and panacea for the 
solution of the numerous and complex problems of 
the present: will it point accurate direction 
through the otherwise uncertain mazes of the future. 
But it is as certain as truth itself that we cannot 
approach the problems of the present or the future 
intelligently without both a knowledge of and a feel- 
ing for the past. 

Not only will the student of local history develop 
an appreciation of the problems of early settlement, 
and gain valuable insight into the genesis and evolu- 
tion of institutional life, but the study of local his- 
tory will afford valuable training in the use and 


nor 


appreciation of source material in history. The stu- 
dent is afforded opportunity of having a part in 
building up the great body of original data out of 
which the history of his section is later to be con- 
structed. There is need of fostering, even in the 
beginning stages of the child’s history study, ability 
to evaluate, to criticize historical data. A_ better 
statement of this point can hardly be found than that 
of Mr. H. C. Hill, of Chicago, who says: “Now 
the study of history involves not only facts, but proc- 
esses as well. In the elementary and secondary 
schools, and even in colleges and universities, the 
process side of history has been almost wholly 
neglected; emphasis has been laid almost exclusively 
on the information side....It is impossible to under- 
stand what history really is, unless one knows how " 
it is built up. To understand its nature and appreci- 
ate its message, one must know how the historian 
works, the kinds of materials he uses, the methods 
he employs, the difficulties he encounters, and the 
purpose he has in view....the best way to acquaint 
pupils with the nature and message of history em- 
pirically is by giving them occasionally actual prob- 
lems in historical investigation in which some collec- 
tion and criticism of materials is necessary.” ° 

The persistent and often vicious attacks made by 
so-called educational reformers upon the time-allot- 
ment of history in our courses of study—and by some 
of them upon all history as such in secondary schools 
—-are inspired largely by the regrettable fact that a 
great proportion of the history teaching in our col- 
leges and universities, as well as in our secondary 
schools, utterly fails to achieve the results in prac- 
tice claimed for it in theory; that history as now 
taught fails to render back to society adequate re- 
turn for the outlay of time and money spent on it 
by teachers and pupils. The teaching is poor in our 
secondary schools because of poorly trained teach- 
ers, and in our colleges and universities because of 
poorly trained pupils. It is a regrettable fact that 
administrators of our school system too often hold 
to the erroneous notion that the teacher of history 
does not need to: be a trained specialist; that just 
anybody can teach history. Consequently, history 
is divided up among those who happen not to have 
a full schedule of work. The fact is, that history 
is one of the hardest subjects in the whole curriculum 
to teach properly. The chief reason for this is that 
so few teachers really have a grasp of the funda- 
mental purpose and meaning of history. If the 
teacher of Latin or mathematics or science does not 
know the subject he is teaching he soon becomes 
painfully conscious of his failure—and so do his 
pupils; while he may meet history classes for years 
and never discover that he is not teaching. He does 
not become aware of his deficiency, because he does 
not know what history is; he does not know what 
he is supposed to do. Nor does the pupil of such 
teacher discover the subterfuge. He gets good 
grades, because he has never been expected to think, 
or to reason, but only to memorize—which is much 
easier. The pupil may in turn go out to teach other 
pupils, and so the process of farce and subterfuge 
goes on indefinitely. 
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But the task of reconstructing the past in his local 
community will lead the student at once to a com- 
prehension of the nature and significance of the his- 
tory field. As the director of the science laboratory 
seeks to impress upon the mind of the student the 
process rather than mere knowledge of the result of 
the experiment—the textbook can furnish the facts— 
so the student of history goes to the sources to learn 
the art of historical workmanship. The field of local 
history is his laboratory. As the student of biology 
develops scientific-mindedness by collecting, analyz- 
ing, and classifying specimens gathered from the 
nearby fields, and of which he has empirical knowl- 
edge already; so the student of history, in collecting 
and evaluating the data that he collects or that others 


‘before him have contributed to the historical museum, 


gets the same type of training that the student of 
science gets in the laboratory. He develops that rare 
but precious quality, historical-mindedness. As the 
teacher of biology does not start his pupils out on 
extinct varieties of specimens, imported from foreign 
countries or from New England, so the teacher of 
history should profit by his example. The student 
of history can profitably be introduced first to the 
simple forms of institutional life developed near at 
home and of recent origin.’ 

If there is the merit in the study of local history 
here claimed for it, teachers of history in our col- 
leges and universities should be deeply concerned in 
the promotion of this movement. Improvement in 
the quality of history study and teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools will insure a greater number of col- 
lege students electing history, and will give college 
teachers of history greater assurance than they now 
have that they are earning their salary. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions are here noted 
for the guidance of teachers who undertake the 
problem of collecting historical data. The following 
outline, in the form of printed slips handed out to 
those engaged in the work, has been used by the 
writer with a measure of success in his history classes, 
and may prove helpful to anyone interested in this 
problem: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COLLECTION OF LOCAL 
HISTORICAL DATA 


1. Biographical sketches or reminiscences of early 
settlers. 

2. Historic landmarks: forts, battlegrounds, graves of 
prominent characters, early courthouses, jails, 
churches, schoolhouses, Indian mounds and _ relics, 
remains of extinct animals. 

3. Printed or written records: newspapers, clippings, 
private or public legal documents, letters, pictures, 
maps. 

4. Political: early county and city officials, political 

contests over national, state, or local issues, county 

in the civil war, naming of county, city or com- 
munity, noted outlaws. ‘ 

Economic: character of residences, food and cloth- 

ing, markets, early industries and how operated, 

stage lines, laying out of roads, factors hastening or 
hindering early settlement and economic develop- 
ment, map showing where settlers came from. 

Religious: nature and activities of early churches, 

church rivalries, camp meetings, results of religious 


activities upon morals, charter members and church 

rolls, missionary work among settlers. 

7. Social: entertainments, weddings, patriotic gather- 
ings, early school teachers and school experiences, 
historic sketch of the school system. 

Of course, those who collect and organize data 
from these or any other sources must have some 
acquaintance with the fundamental principles of his- 
torical criticism. They must be made keenly sensible 
of what is history and what is not. They must bear 
in mind that much that is told them may not be his- 
tory, but that much material not ordinarily regarded 
as history may prove to be invaluable source mate- 
rial; that no data is to be rejected if it will contribute 
to a juster appreciation than we now have of the life 
of the period with which it deals. 

It might be pointed out, finally, that no people 
can attain notable achievement without a keen ap- 
preciation of the worth of their institutions. And 
this worth cannot be esteemed without a knowledge 
of their history. The people of the Southwest will 
never be in possession of this knowledge without the 
united and persistent efforts of the historical leaders 
of this section. The section as a whole must be 
made keenly alive to its responsibility in this matter. 
In order that the whole people may become a moving 
force for the development of state consciousness 
through the medium of the study of local and state 
history, they must appreciate the importance of this 
problem and be placed in touch with such agencies 
and materials as will lead to positive and permanent 
achievement. 
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The Dictionary will prove a constant friend and helper to pupils 
especially in their English, Geography, and History lessons 
What more lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform than 


to direct an inquiring mind to the source of accurate, up-to-date 
information ? 


Why nol say lo your Principal thal a New International is much 
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Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 
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Springfield, Mass., A. 
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An Ideal History Teacher 


BY MONONA L. CHENEY, KEEN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


An ideal history teacher? Yes, I had one once. 
But wouldn’t she laugh if she heard me call her that? 
I suppose ideal teachers are like ideal anybody else; 
they are the last people in the world to think there 
is anything ideal about them. At least, this one was 
like that. I remember how she was always trying 
to find better ways of doing things. Now, some 
folks think that all you have to do to teach history 
is to know what is in the textbook, and, when class 
time comes, just ask the pupils to reproduce what 
they have read in the book. But not she. Sometimes 
I used to go to her room to see her. Often I would 
find her reading magazines about history. One of 
them was a history teacher’s magazine, I think; and 
the others must have had things in them about what 
was really happening in present-day history—at 
least, she always seemed to know about that. 

Before I knew Miss B, I used to think that teach- 
ing was a snap, and that the pupils did all the work; 
and even when I saw her magazines I couldn’t quite 
see why teachers should need them. I’ve decided 
since, however, that those magazines must have had 
something to do with making history so interesting 


for us. But reading magazines wasn't all this teacher 
did. She always seemed to want to see the history 


class from the student’s standpoint, and to find out 
how she could make it mean more to them. I re- 
member her asking us several times if we could sug- 
gest things we would like to do, or things she could 
do, to make the class more interesting. She always 
made us feel that it was our class, and that she never 
would resent, but always welcome, suggestions. Some- 
times at the end of a test paper she would ask, “In 
what ways do you think the class could be made more 
helpful to you?’ We always knew that if the answer 
to that question had any effect at all on our grade, 
the frankest answer would be marked the highest. 

Why was she an ideal history teacher? ‘That isn't 
so easy to say. I never thought a great deal about 
it when I was in her classes; I only knew I liked 
her and the history she taught. But as I think of it 
now, there were two different kinds of things that 
made me feel that way; I think perhaps they are the 
two that decide whether or not one likes any teacher. 
One of these was the way she taught—method, I 
think teachers call it; the other was just she herself, 
her personality. 

I think her methods were a little better than any 
others I’ve ever known. For one thing, she surely 
did believe in preparedness, where lessons were con- 
cerned. We weren't ever tempted to experiment as 
to whether or not she knew what she was talking 
about——-we knew without experimenting that she had 
studied the lesson at least as hard as we had. And 
another experiment we didn't think worth while to 
try very often was to come to class without good 
preparation ourselves. But we really didn’t want 
to, anyway, for she made it so interesting that we 


felt we were missing something if we had to sit in 
class and wonder what it was all about. 

In the first place, she knew where she was going. 
She had a definite plan for the whole year’s work 
and for each part of it; and she didn’t keep it to 
herself, either. At the beginning of the year she 
gave us an outline, not long or detailed, but cover- 
ing the period of time we were to study about. She 
told us enough about each part of the outline to make 
us see that our work would be a connected whole. 
Then, whenever we began the study of a large new 
topic, she did the same with that, and always referred 
back to that first outline, so that we could see just 
where the new topic fitted into the story. In that 
way she helped us know where we were going. And 
she knew how to get there, too. Sometimes she let 
us wander off into interesting bypaths, just because 
they were interesting and worth exploring; but she 
always reminded us that they were bypaths, and 
when she thought we had gone far enough, she 
brought us back to the main path which led toward 
our goal. 

How she did know history! I don’t mean she said 
anything about how much she knew. She never was 
afraid to admit that she didn’t know an exact date 
or some other fact we asked for. When no one knew 
a point, we looked it up together (it never was any 
fun to try to “catch” her, as we liked to do with 
some other teachers). But one couldn’t be in her 
classes long without knowing she knew. No matter 
what man we were studying, she could always tell 
some interesting story about his family or his char- 
acteristics that made him seem alive. She could run 
back into the past history of any European country 
and pick up any fact she wanted, just when we needed 
it. I used to sit and wonder where she kept all that 
information. 

But she didn’t furnish it all herself; that would 
have become tiresome before long. She knew where 
we could find outside material for ourselves. It must 
have taken her a long time to look it all up; but she 
did it, and always had a list of books ready to use 
for each new topic. Yes, she required that we read 
some of it; some of us might have been too lazy to 
ever get started on it if she hadn’t. But after we 
were once started, we liked it, and it added so much 
to the class recitation period that we soon wanted 
to do it. She insisted on maps, too. I had forgotten 
most of my grammar school geography when I en- 
tered her class, and I never had liked to draw maps. 
So when she asked us to make them, I wasn’t very 
enthusiastic about it. Don’t know as I am yet; but 
I'm sure of one thing: when I hear any one talk 
about the Roman World or the expansion of Prussia, 
I have a whole map right in my mind—and there 
are a good many things in history that I can’t forget, 
because of the geographical picture I carry right 
with me. And we had notebooks that had to be 
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handed in on time. In them we kept outlines of the 
reading we had done, short summaries of the special 
topics given in class, and our class outlines, and, in 
addition, any pictures or newspaper clippings we 
found that had reference to what we were studying. 
But with all this, Miss B didn’t forget that her class 
wasn't the only one we had. She expected us to do 
just as much and as good work in other classes as 
in hers. If she found she was expecting too much, 
she was always ready to talk it over with us and 
with the other teachers, and make changes. 

Her classes never grew tiresome, for she didn’t 
use the same form of recitation long at a time. She 
knew how to keep us up to our best, and yet allow 
the recitations to be informal. Sometimes there were 
special topics; sometimes she talked to us about 
things we couldn’t find in our own study; sometimes 
we “just visited”—but always keeping to our sub- 
ject. She was no stickler for having us “close our 
books and sit up straight.” The kind of questions 
she usually asked was the kind that made us think 
fast, and that we couldn’t answer unless we knew 
the facts; so open books didn’t make much differ- 
ence. Sometimes when there was a particularly diffi- 
cult lesson, or we were beginning a new subject, she 
would take the whole period to help us study. I 
learned more from her than I ever learned anywhere 
else about picking out the important things in a lesson 
and making the others subordinate in my thinking. 
I learned something else, too: that you can’t swallow 
whole everything that is in a book; you have to use 
your reason while you read. 

Another thing, Miss B never let us forget that 
history was not all in the past. She kept us up-to- 
date on what was happening right in the present. 
Often she took a few minutes at the beginning of 
the class hour to find out what we had seen in the 
newspapers, to talk over an interesting cartoon, or 
to emphasize some fact she feared we might have 
missed. And always, no matter whether we were 
studying past history or present, she wanted to know 
what we thought and why we thought it. I can re- 
member how happy she used to look when we would 
get into an excited discussion of some subject on 
which we disagreed, and how she always disliked 
to put an end to it. I suppose it was because she 
knew that we were on these occasions really inter- 
ested. 

Did she keep our grades? Not every day, and 
rarely during class hour. She was always too busy 
with us and the lesson to think about grades. Per- 
haps that is one reason why we felt so free in her 
classes. But we knew she knew and kept track of 
the kind of work we were doing; and some way the 
work was so interesting, and she expected so much 
of us, that grades were not the first thing in our 
thinking. And even her tests were different from 
others; they demanded so much thinking and reason- 
ing that one couldn’t “cram” for them, and we did 
have to keep up with our work all the time in order 
to be ready for them. 


But besides her method, as I have said, the other 


thing that made me enjoy my history was, well, just 
the kind of woman Miss B was; and I think now 
that this was more important than anything else. 
She wasn’t especially pretty, though I never stopped 
to think of that, because I loved her. She was the 
kind of woman I'd like to be, and that’s saying a 
good deal. When you work every day with that kind 
of woman, you can’t help enjoying your work, 

She was enthusiastic over history, and over life 
in general. There weren't any “blue Mondays” in 
her program. While she did a lot of work, she didn’t 
do so much that she came to school all “frazzled out” 
and unable to put herself into her class-work. She 
seemed to enjoy every class, and wanted us to; if 
any of us didn’t like history, she was keenly disap- 
pointed, and seemed to feel that she had failed some- 
where. One of the things we all admired most in 
her was her fairness. She could see both sides of 
any question, and wanted us to see them. If we were 
discussing religious questions, nobody need be afraid 
of being hurt, no matter which side he was on. She 
respected every one’s convictions, and could see good 
in all beliefs. (We knew, too, that she thought re- 
ligion was the most important part of life, and 
thought a good deal more of one whose religious 
convictions didn’t agree with hers than she did of 
one who didn’t have any convictions.) She helped 
us see how to judge historical characters accord- 
ing to the standards of their time; and though she 
didn’t put halos around the heads of any of them, 
she did find for herself and give to us the inspira- 
tion there was for us in their lives. Even in dis- 
cussing race and international questions, she didn’t 
seem to have any prejudices. When we studied the 
Revolution in American history, she gave us Eng- 
land’s side of the dispute as well as America’s. In 
discussing the Civil War, we felt that the Southerners 
were as sincere as the Northerners. And whenever 
our current history touched the question of interna- 
tional and race relationships, she tried to make us 
see the situation from the “other fellow’s” viewpoint. 
I am sure she genuinely believed that every other 
country has a real contribution to make to the world, 
and that America ought to do all she can to help. 
One thing I know: Miss B didn’t believe in such 
things as “white supremacy” or a “yellow peril.” 
She made us see that America isn’t always right in 
her dealings any more than some other countries 
are; and she certainly did make me see that patriot- 
ism means something bigger and finer than “my 
country, right or wrong.” If all people would look 
at things as she saw them, there couldn't be any more 
war or race prejudice. 

But I think that the one thing that made all these 
other things mean so much to us was that we knew 
Miss B really cared about us; that no matter how 
much she cared about history, it was her pupils who 
made the most difference to her. If any of us failed 
to do his best work, she really felt badly about it, 
not for the work’s sake or her own, but for ours. 
She always made us feel that she could not be satis- 
fied until every one of us was doing the very best 
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he could do. She never was too busy, or too ‘nter- 
ested in her own affairs, to give us the help we 
needed. She was always as courteous to us as to the 
superintendent or any one else, for courtesy wasn't 
put on for the occasion; it was a part of her, and 
we were of more importance to her than any one else 
around. Some way, too, she made us know that the 
thing she cared most about was character, and she 
made it easier to do right because she believed in us 
and trusted us. I’ve always had the feeling that 
Miss B was really teaching not primarily for her 
salary or because she enjoyed history, but because 
she loved boys and girls. That must have been the 


big reason why we loved her, and why her classes 
were a life inspiration to us. I think of her as my 
ideal teacher, because she set ideals that it will take 
me a long time to reach. 


*MeMurry, C. A., Special Method in History, p. 39. 

* Robinson, H. H., The New History, p. 80. 

*MeMurry, C. A., Special Method in History, p. 6. 

*Davis, A Guide to Methods and Observation in His- 
tory, p. 13. 

*Tryon, R. M., The Teaching of History in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, p. 84. 

Hill, H. C., Tue Hisrortcat Ovrtoox, December, 1921, 
p. 312. 

*H. C. Hill, “History for History’s Sake,” in Tue 
Hisroricar. OvrLoox, December, 1921, p. 312. 


What Do Social Science Textbooks Contain? 


ROLLIEN DICKERSON, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, EUGENE, OREGON 


In these days, when the composite textbook in 
social science is coming to its own, the question of 
relative values is perplexing. It appears that no 
two “Problems” textbooks agree in their choice of 
materials. ‘Twenty-six per cent. of Ellwood’s book 
on Social Problems, for example, is given to The 
Family; Towne’s book in the same field gives but 1 
per cent. The latter, on the other hand, devotes 22 
per cent. to Conservation; Burch and Patterson, 2 
per cent., and Ellwood, none at all. Thirty per 
cent. of Hughes’ “Problems of Democracy” is con- 
cerned with the study of government, but only 15 
per cent. of Morehouse and Graham's book is given 
to that subject. Five per cent. of the latter book is 
devoted to Social Progress, but Hughes scarcely 
mentions that topic at all. 

So one might continue indefinitely to give examples. 
All the textbooks referred to are excellent, each in 
its own way, but it is evident that the choice of 
materials is based on no “objective” standard. Per- 
haps the studies of Rugg and of Judd and Marshall 
will lead us out of this chaos eventually. In the 
meantime, teachers like myself, who employ their 
own syllabi, and who use several textbooks and much 
current literature, are sometimes not sure in their 
own minds whether their courses in “Problems of 
Democracy” are properly balanced, nor whether the 
emphasis is such as to be most helpful to their 
students. 

Such misgivings in my own mind, coupled with a 
certain degree of curiosity, have caused me to analyze 
rather minutely during the past year thirty of the 
more widely used textbooks in civics, economics, social 
problems, and problems of democracy, in search of 
tendencies and points of emphasis most commonly 
agreed upon. For it appeared to me that the mutual 
agreement or near agreement of a considerable num- 
ber of textbook writers, though in no sense conclu- 
sive, would be a more dependable guide than my own 
opinion, in choosing materials for a “Problems of 
Democracy” course. As a result of my analysis a 
few facts have been disclosed that may prove of 
interest to social science teachers. Some of these 
facts are portrayed rather vividly in the accompany- 
ing tables. 


Some Questions Raisep 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that 80 or 
90 per cent. of the social science teaching in our 
high schools is straight textbook teaching, with little 
or no use of supplementary materials. This condi- 
tion seems likely to continue, unless some means can 
be found to lighten the teacher’s load and to im- 
prove her training. It follows, then, that the pre- 
cise content of our social science textbooks is of con- 
siderable consequence; for what these books contain 
determines largely what shall be taught. 

When one keeps the above fact in mind, this text- 
book analysis becomes rather illuminating. It sug- 
gests a great many questions. One is tempted to 
comment at some length on the facts revealed. 
Realizing, however, that an extended airing of per- 
sonal opinion would be of questionable value, I shall 
merely call attention to some half dozen typical ques- 
tions that have risen in my mind as a result of this 
analysis: 

1. In the ten civics textbooks analyzed less than 
1 per cent. of the space is devoted to direct legisla- 
tion. Oddly enough, those books recently published 
pay almost as slight attention to it as the older ones. 
Is this as it should be? Direct government is now 
found in a goodly number of states, and it will spread 
to others almost certainly. The Initiative, the Refer- 
endum, the Recall, and the Direct Primary have 
thrust enormous power into the hands of the elec- 
torate. Probably every one will agree that this aspect 
of government is capable of great good or great 
harm, depending on the manner in which it is used. 
And the manner in which it is used will depend in 
turn upon the specific training young people receive. 
Hence, the need of greater emphasis upon it in the 
textbooks. 

2. Of the nine texts in economics analyzed, only 
one makes more than casual reference to Investments. 
I had supposed this to be a problem of more im- 
portance, seeing that worthless securities to the 
amount of several hundred millions of dollars are 
purchased by gullible Americans every year, and by 
those Americans who can least afford to lose their 
savings. 
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8. Of the nine textbooks in economics, three, I am 
happy to say, give some attention to Insurance. And 
their discussions of that subject are so much worth 
while that students read them and discuss them with 
avidity. Why did the other six authors overlook this 
opportunity? Surely few subjects in economics 
touch the lives of so many people in such a vital way. 

4. 1 took a thousand running words from each of 
these nine economics textbooks and compared them 
with a thousand running words in Taussig, a college 
text. In most cases the number of syllables per 
word is approximately the same as that in Taussig. 
In two cases the number is greater. In the same 
manner I compared sentences, and found that the 
average number of words per sentence in the high 
school texts is slightly greater than that in ‘Taussig. 
This sort of comparison may be superficial, but it 
piques my curiosity and causes me to ask, Have these 
writers made any serious effort, after all, to adapt 
their style and vocabulary to the secondary student? 
I suspect that they have not. 

5. There is a demand in this section of the United 
States that teachers give more attention to the teach- 
ing of the Constitution. The implication seems to be 
that our civics texts neglect that important matter. 
What are the facts? In the civics textbooks that I 
analyzed, 9 per cent. of the space is given over to 
the Document itself, to a history of the Document, 
and to its exposition. A discussion of the three de- 
partments of the federal government and of the rela- 
tion between federal and state governments occupies 
82 per cent. of the total space. ‘This is, indirectly, 
a discussion of the Constitution. Adding 9 and 32, 
we have 41, which represents, roughly, the per cent. 
of space devoted, directly and indirectly, to the Con- 
stitution. Surely it cannot be said that the texts 
are neglecting the Constitution. 

6. It is a disappointment to me to learn that only 
1.53 per cent. of the space in civics books is given 
to Foreign Relations; and that much of this is con- 
cerned merely with the duties, salaries, and appoint- 
ment of ambassadors, ministers, and consuls. Ap- 
parently the authors do not conceive it to be their 
function to discuss at length the larger questions of 
international goodwill and of means to permanent 
peace. It would be gratifying to me, personally, if 
I could find a chapter or two devoted to that subject 
in every civics textbook in the land. 

There are at least a score of additional questions 
that might be raised, but I shall desist. ‘The six 
briefly mentioned above are sufficient to prove that 
the most dismal of tasks—that of dissecting textbooks 
—may be fruitful in stimulating a teacher to think. 


Space Given 1x Tew Civics Texrsooks To: 
Nat’al Gov’t 50. 
State, Local Gov’t 30. 
Economics 
Social Probs. 7.6 


98.6 per cent. 
14 per cent. unclassified 


NatTionaL GovERNMENT 


Constitution, Fed. System 


Congress 
Executive Dep't 
Citizenship, Rights 
Judicial Dep’t 


Func. and kinds of Gov’t 


Political Parties 
Ter., Possessions 
Relations 


13.16 


49.67 per cent. 


STaTe AND Locat GoveRNMENT 


City and Village Gov’t 
County and Town Gov't 


Elections 


State Const. and System 


Executive Dep’t 
Judicial Dep’t 
Legislative Dep’t 
Police Power 
Direct Legislation 


7.18 
5.55 
4.11 
2.85 
2.66 
2.63 
2.52 
2.07 

82 


30.39 per cent. 


“SocioLocgy” Founp 1n Ten Civics Texrsooxks 


Hist. of State 
Education 

Crime, Punishment 
Charity, Poverty 
The Family 
Population 
Physical Envirenm. 
Divorce 

Child Labor 
Women in Industry 


“Economics” Founp 1x Ten Civics Texrsooxs 


‘Taxation (Federal) 
Money Problems 
Taxation (State) 
Immigration 

Gov't Regulation 
Trust, Monopoly 
Banking 

Labor Problems 
Tariff 

Conservation 
Nature of Industry 
Bus. Organization 
Standard of Living 


Family 
Conservation 
Crime 
Immigration 
Divorce 

Poverty, Charity 
Population 
Defectives 
Liquor 

Labor Unions 
Negro 
Education 
Evolution 

City Problems 
Child Labor 
Sweatshops 
Unemployment 
Environment 
Women in Industry 
The State 
Nature of Industry 


Soctat 
Combination of Burch & Patterson, Ellwood, and Towne 


2.17 
2.13 
98 
72 
66 
18 
12 
10 
07 


7.20 per cent. 


2.37 
1.59 
L31 
1.06 
1.03 
56 
52 
48 
42 
40 
30 
12 
OT 


10.23 per cent. 
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8. 
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87.7 per cent. 
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What the Educational Surveys Recommend 
Concerning the Social Sciences 


BY ANNE M. TITTERINGTON, INSTRUCTOR 


Probably there is no field in education in which 
such turmoil exists as in that of the Social Sciences. 
Perhaps a quotation from Dr. Bobbitt’s “How to 
Make a Curriculum” will shed some light on the rea- 
son for such a state of affairs. He says: “A good 
plumber is the man who can perform skillfully the 
one hundred and sixty kinds of jobs which analysis 
shows the good plumber must perform in the course 
of his labors. A good citizen, qua citizen, is one 
who can perform sufficiently well the fifty, five hun- 
dred, or five thousand things which the good citizen 
is called upon by his social situation to perform. 

“In the case of the plumber we know what the 
jobs are and can set them down in a list that will 
be accepted by all good plumbers. In the case of 
the good citizen we do not know the things that he 
should do. We do not know whether they are few 
or many. We cannot set them down in a list that 
will be accepted by all who regard themselves as 
good citizens.” 

He goes on to say that since, at present, it is im- 
possible to enumerate all the qualities and acts of 
the good citizen, one must formulate a working 
hypothesis upon which to base our social training. 
The confusion results from the fact that what one 
man considers a good working hypothesis does not 
seem so to the next educator. 

In order to determine present-day tendencies it 
may be well to list the principal recommendations 
made during the period of the survey movement and 
the influence of each on the current opinion of the 
present time. 

From the Vermont Survey in 1912 down to the 
Philadelphia Survey of 1922 one finds in a large 
number of the surveys the recommendation (1) that 
the course of study be so arranged and administered 
that it have as its starting point the experiences and 
needs of the child. This shows directly the influence 
of the “Committee of Eight’’; which in turn portrays 
the Dewey philosophy of education. 

(2) The second, which I will call the socialized 
recitation for the want of a better term, was set 
forth in the Butte Survey by Strayer. He recom- 
mends that teachers work for a realization on the 
part of pupils that they were not reciting merely to 
the teacher, but that they had a responsibility to their 
classmates as well. This point was not stressed again 
until Fretwell, in the Baltimore Survey in 1921, 
brings it up from a somewhat different angle, the 
part that such training has in the civic and moral 
education of the child. Winchester, Philadelphia, 
Stamford, and St. Cloud make much of the same idea. 

(3) The third recommendation, which appears in 
all of the surveys that are at all comprehensive, is 
that providing various ways of making experiences 
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real to children. Strayer, at Butte, emphasizes the 
need of much reading. Portland sets forth the need 
of much supplementary material. Bobbitt, in all his 
surveys, points out that no matter how fine the build- 
ings, how extensive the course of study, or how well 
trained the teachers, that a great financial loss re- 
sults to any system which fails to furnish this all- 
important material for giving children real concrete 
experiences, which come through extensive reading, 
the seeing of pictures, visiting museums, taking ex- 
cursions, etc. Il retwell, in the Baltimore, and Burn- 
ham, in the Philadelphia Survey, stress the same 
idea. It is fair, I think, to say that this particular 
recommendation is held to be vital by all those who 
have surveyed this particular field. 

(4) The threefold purpose of social training (to 
know, to feel, to act in civic situations) is stated 
clearly and definitely only by Dunn and Bobbitt in 
their various surveys, but the influence of that doc- 
trine can be seen in the Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. 
Cloud, and Stamford Surveys, in which much atten- 
tion is given to the development of social-mindedness 
and of good citizenship habits through the extra 
curricular activities. 

(5) One of the most far-reaching recommendations 
in this field is that providing that the various phases 
(civic, geographic, historical, economic, sociological) 
be combined in one comprehensive course for the 
various grades. Bobbitt has always been a strong 
exponent of this dea. Whether or not it is original 
with him I cannot say. Dunn has advocated it in 
all his survey work. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that geography experts, such as Barrows, 
say that since geography is the science of human 
ecology (man’s relation to his environment), it is 
not a social science and cannot be taught successfully 
as such. However, the course of study for grades 
one, two, and three, nine and twelve throughout the 
country show decidedly the influence of this recom- 
mendation. 

(6) In the recommendation concerning courses of 
study there has been shown considerable difference 
of opinion. However, two influences are manifest 
all the way through. In deciding what should be 
included each item was tested by two criteria; could 
it be presented in such a way that it would become 
a real experience to the child, and would such an 
experience add to his social efficiency? Nearly all 
the surveyers except Bobbitt show a decided influ- 
ence from the recommendations of the Committee of 
Eight. Bobbitt stresses the social efficiency criterion. 
He recommends that the social study work of the 
first six grades give the pupil a general overview of 
the world as a whole, geographically and historically, 
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obtaining among other things a sort of chronological 
sense, so that from the seventh grade on the great 
social, economic, and civic problems can be studied 
topically. If, as Dr. Judd maintains, the time sense 
does not develop before the child is twelve years of 
age, one wonders if it is possible to develop in this 
overview just the things Dr. Bobbitt thinks neces- 
sary; or if, perhaps, it is not better to build up the 
greatest number of experiences in each child until 
he is ready for seventh or eighth grade, and with 
this ground work of actual experience, round out the 
overview of the whole world. 

In general, the course of study for the first three 
grades as recommended is the celebration of the vari- 
ous holidays, study of home, community, Indian life, 
child life in other lands, etc. The greatest diversity 
comes in grades four and five. The majority recom- 
mend the biographical study of our great men in 
various fields, while a few, Bobbitt principally, be- 
lieve that a study of the life of the people at various 
stages of development is more nearly what is needed. 
Quite universally our European background is recom- 
mended for the sixth grade, U. S. History for the 
seventh and eighth grades, vocational or community 
civics for the ninth, world history for the tenth, U. S. 
History and civics for the eleventh, and Problems 
of Democracy for the twelfth. Tue Huisroricar 
Ovrtioox for June is devoted almost entirely to a 
discussion of the recent History Survey. It points 
out that while the above course is the most general 
in many of our progressive schools, no one can pro- 
duce conclusive arguments as to why just such a 
course is the best one. Again we come back to the 
quotation from Dr. Bobbitt, we do not know just 
what things a good citizen needs to know, hence the 
chaos in our social science courses. 

(7) Pupil participation is emphasized in the Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, St. Cloud, Stamford, and, in 
fact, in practically all the comprehensive surveys 
since 1920. It is fair to say, I think, that at least 
in the field of the surveys, Bobbitt has been the 
originator of this idea. His emphasis is on a some- 
what different phase than that of the later surveys. 
He believes that pupils from the seventh grade up 
should, in co-operation with adults of the community, 
find some constructive task to do for the improve- 
ment of the community. These later surveys believe 
it more advantageous to find real responsibilities 
within the school upon which these pupils are to 
try their mettle. In this way they will get a con- 
ception of what democratic government really is, they 
will be real citizens in a real situation, thus learning 
to co-operate for the common good of the school. In 
these later surveys, as well as in those of Dunn, it 
is shown that much practice in this field is gained in 
the extra curricular activities, especially in high 
schools. Philadelphia Survey gives perhaps the full- 
est, most complete discussion for organizing each 
home room, each class, and the entire school for the 
purpose of giving pupils actual training in practical 
citizenship. 

(8) Historical Mindedness: If one were to read 
some of the older books on methods of teaching his- 


tory he would find considerable material on the psy- 
chological phases of history. In some thirty sur- 
veys recommendations of this nature were made only 
in three. In the Butte Survey, Strayer recommended 
that history be so taught that the children become 
historically minded. Bobbitt recommends, in the 
Cleveland and St. Louis Surveys, that such material 
be offered that the children develop a time sense. 
Bobbitt seemed to believe that such a sense was neces- 
sary to the topical study he thought should be given 
in the later grades. No mention is made of such 
matters in the surveys since 1920. 

(9) Supervision: While as early as the Portland, 
Oregon, Survey, supervision of the Social Science 
work was recommended, also in Bobbitt’s South Bend 
in 1914, that phase was by no means given the promi- 
nence it has received since 1920. ‘These later sur- 
veys are most insistent upon supervision both in 
grades and high school. It ranges from one teacher 
to be considered the head of the department in high 
school to an assistant superintendent who has con- 
trol not only of all social science work, but also of 
all extra curricular activities. ‘This supervision is 
not only to provide for the uniformity of the work 
in each grade and for the guidance of the teachers, 
but to encourage those especially strong in the work 
and to make their methods available to all other 
teachers in the system. 

(10) The training of teachers: The recent His- 
tory Inquiry makes much of the point that there are 
more untrained teachers in this field than in any 
other, especially in high school work. It is excep- 
tional, indeed, to find a teacher trained in history, 
geography, sociology, economics, political economy, 
etc. Yet all this training is needed for these general 
social science courses. We find that recommenda- 
tions for trained teachers begin as early as 1916 by 
Finnegan in the Buffalo Survey, becoming increas- 
ingly insistent up to the very latest surveys. 

(11) Teachers’ co-operation in working out courses 
of study and good methods of presenting them: Van 
Sickle, in the Brookline Survey, in 1917; Bobbitt, 
in the St. Louis Survey, 1918; Dunn, in Elyria, Ohio, 
Survey of 1918, all recommend that the teachers 
work out the details of the course of study in this 
field. Most of the surveys stress this point and the 
idea of the teachers working out their methods co- 
operatively. Shiels, in the Stamford Survey, makes 
the point that there should always be competent 
leadership in these committees. This recommenda- 
tion not only recognizes the fact ‘“‘that two heads are 
better than one,” but also that it gives the teachers 
an opportunity ‘‘to live with the (to her, perhaps) 
new ideas,” until it is possible for her to incorporate 
them in her teaching. 

(12) School time for home-room organization: 
Fretwell, in the Baltimore Survey, recommends that 
twenty minutes each day be allowed for the carrying 
on the work of the home-room organizations, during 
which time the teacher is to be an advisor, not a dic- 
tator. The Philadelphia recommends that fifteen 
minutes be allowed for the same purpose. 
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Of the twelve recommendations listed, as found 
in one or more of some thirty surveys made between 
1913 and 1924, the following are accepted generally 
in that field today: (1) that material taught should 
begin with the child’s experience; (2) that pupils 
should feel responsible to their classmates, as well 
as to their teachers, in their contributions in the 
class; (3) that much supplementary reading, pic- 
tures, excursions, etc., are needed to develop real 
experiences; (4) that civic education should provide 
for knowledge, attitudes, and habits in this field; 
(5) that the courses offered should be broad and 
comprehensive, covering as many phases as possible; 
(6) that the course of study should in general be 
similar to the following, first, second, and third 
grades, celebration of holidays, study of primitive 
life, of home and community; fourth and fifth, life 
of the people of other lands and periods; sixth, Euro- 
pean background of American history; seventh and 
eighth, American History; ninth, Community life; 
tenth, World History; eleventh, U. S. History and 
Civies; twelfth, Problems of Democracy; (7) that 
pupil participation in the carrying on of the school 
is necessary if he is to be trained to perform his 
part in our American Democracy; (9) that super- 
vision is necessary if the work is to be of a high 
grade throughout the entire system; (10) that teach- 
ers need to know something of history, geography, 
sociology, civics, economics, etc., if they are to carry 
on their work effectively; (11) that teachers work- 
ing co-operatively under competent leadership pro- 
duce a better course of study and better methods of 
teaching than can be produced in any other way; 
(12) that pupil participation in the control of the 
school is worthy of a regular place on the daily 
program, 

It might be of interest to trace the influence of 
particular men in the making of these eleven recom- 
mendations. Undoubtedly that of Bobbitt has had 
more far-reaching than that of any other single in- 
dividual. He from the first has insisted that the 
child must have real first-hand experience, if the 
knowledge gained was to function in his life. He 
has insisted always that wide reading of material 
he could read easily, that the seeing of many pic- 
tures, visiting museums, taking excursions, dramati- 
zations, etc., were essential in social science training. 
He has taught that the child must feel and do as 
well as know in this field. He has maintained that 
if the child was really to experience in his education 
there could not be so many subjects taught, but that 
wherever possible the various phases must be corre- 
lated, or, as he says in one place, never separated 
in the beginning. While he has never definitely 
formulated courses of study, he has, perhaps more 
than any other man, developed underlying principles, 
which, if thoroughly understood by a group of teach- 
ers, enable them to build up a course of study to meet 
their own particular needs. While the pupil par- 
ticipation advocated in the later surveys is not quite 
the type recommended by Bobbitt, still it is fair to 
say that he was one of the first to insist that it was 
an absolute necessity in training young people for 


efficient life in a democracy. As early as 1914 he 
proposed supervision in this field. While he does not 
speak specifically of the training of teachers, it is 
reasonable to believe that he expected them to get 
much valuable training from the co-operative work 
he was always planning for them. 

Dunn also made his contribution to this field. He 
stressed the threefold nature of civic training, that 
feeling and doing must have their place with the 
knowing. He did much in helping formulate courses 
of study through his recommendations, and added 
much to the idea that extra curricular activities are 
important. While other men made some contribu- 
tions in single surveys, they are in no way as out- 
standing as these two. 

It seems to the writer that those who have made 
surveys since 1920 have been thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that training our young people for 
social efficiency is about the biggest job of our 
present-day schools. They seem to feel that the 
work in this field must be raised to as high a level 
as possible, and because it is so vital they are deeply 
interested in suggesting ways of bringing about bet- 
ter conditions. Of course, Bobbitt and Dunn saw 
this years before most other people. There must 
always be one or two a decade or so in advance of 
the rest. The principles for which these men have 
stood seem within the last three or four years to 
have taken root in other minds. 

About the time the first of the surveys discussed 
in this article were made we were just passing the 
crest of that educational wave which demanded a 
“practical education.” Many of the schools surveyed 
had no history or civics before the seventh grade. 
History and civics were not needed in earning one’s 
living ; therefore, they had no place in the curriculum, 
About 1914 and 1915 some men like Bobbitt and 
others were beginning to preach that the vocational 
side of education was only one of several phases of 
development that a well-educated individual needed, 
because, to these men, only the person who fills his 
niche in the world efficiently in all particulars is well 
educated. Probably this idea owes its development, 
in part, at least, to the lessons taught by the Great 
War. At any rate, there are thousands of thoughtful 
educators who are seeking for ways and means of 
making our present-day schools function to a greater 
degree in this particular. The surveys of the past 
six years show this tendency strongly. It is true 
that they do not always agree as to just the best 
methods for accomplishing this important purpose, 
but each makes his contribution to the whole. 

The increasing demand throughout the decade 
studied for fitting the course of study to the child’s 
stage of maturity and his needs show the influence 
of the Dewey philosophy. Most of the surveyors 
have sought to make a practical application of this 
theory. 

The recommendations of the last three years do 
not differ greatly from those of Dunn and Bobbitt 
from '14 to 17, but they are coming from many more 
persons and show the growth and spread of their 
ideas and spirit. 
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It is of interest to note that in the main these 
surveys have been made by educational experts, 
rather than by specialists in the social science field. 
It is barely possible that the former find it somewhat 
easier to keep the child and his needs in the fore- 
ground than do the latter, since the logical sequence 
of the subject-matter must always seem of great im- 
portance to specialists in the social science field. At 
any rate, these surveyors have furnished those of us 
interested in this important field with considerable 
material for thought and study. 


Bibliography of Educational Surveys 
which have made recommendations 
concerning the Social Sciences. 


Note.—In this list the name of the school system is first 
given; then the organization or persons making the survey; 
then, in parenthesis, the name of those surveying the 
social science field; and then the date. 

Vermont: Carnegie Foundation and State Board of Educa- 

tion; 1912. 

Portland, Ore.: Cubberly and others; 1913. 


Ohio: Educational Board; 1914. 

South Bend: (Bobbitt); 1914. 

San Antonio: (Bobbitt); 1914. 

Salt Lake City: Van Sickle and others; 1915. 

Cleveland: Ayers, Gray and others; (Bobbitt); 1915. 

Buffalo: Finnegan; 1916, 

Grand Rapids: Judd and others; (Bobbitt); 1916. 

Butte: Strayer and others; 1916. 

Denver: Judd, Bobbitt and others; 1916. 

San Francisco: Bureau of Education; (Dunn); 1917. 

St. Paul: Strayer and others; 1921. 

Brookline, Mass.: Van Sickle and others; 1917. 

St. Louis: Judd and others; (Merrick & Bobbitt); 1918. 

South Dakota: Commissioner of Education; (Lathrop & 
Wilson); 1918, 

Elyria, Ohio: Bureau of Education; (Dunn); 1918. 

Memphis: Bureau of Education; (Dunn); 1920. 

Niagara Falls: State Board; 1920. 

Winchester, Mass.: Bureau of Education; (A. B. Ferran- 
dez); 1921. 

Baltimore: Strayer and others; (Fretwell); 1921. 

New York Rural: T. A. Works and others; 1922. 

St. Cloud: Self Administered; 1922. 

Shreveport, La.: Commissioner of Education; 1922. 

Augusta, Me.: Board of Education; 1922, 

Philadelphia: State Department; (Burnham & Fretwell); 
1922. 


Stamford, Conn.: (Shiels); 1923. 


Helps for History Teachers 


BY CORINNE FORSEE, SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER, CLINTON, IOWA 


One of the outstanding problems of the social 
studies teacher is to keep abreast of the wealth of 
material which is available to make her work possess 
vitality. What to do and how to do it are often 
serious problems to her. In this article I would sug- 
gest a few ways and means that may prove beneficial. 
A great many of these activities I have carried out 
in my classroom and know to be practical; others 
I have seen worked out and know they prove bene- 
ficial, especially to the student. 

I would warn the beginning teacher, or any one 
who uses these suggestions, that most of these plans 
are for extra-curricular activities. Most of the sug- 
gestions are for home construction; in fact, that is 
their purpose: To give the child leisure work that 
he wants to do, based on his class work, so that there 
is a carry-over from leisure to the classroom, as well 
as from the schoolroom to leisure. He is better off 
doing many of these things than engaging in indis- 
criminate pleasure-hunting. I would not have you 
think we could spare the time from our school prob- 
lems to do these things—class periods are far too 
busy—but children are full of initiative, which can 
be developed for their own good outside as well as 
inside of school. 

These experiments will suggest others to you and 
to them. In this article, therefore, I shall list a 
number of teacher-helps which are a part of a teach- 
er’s treasure chest of inspiration and professional 
success, 

Let us begin with the essentials for an effective 
background in history. First of all come maps. 
Since “place geography” has gone slightly out of 
style, it rests with the teacher of history to realize 


AHA 


that what her pupils need to know of distances and 
geographical relations they must learn in a history 
class. The important part the mountains and rivers 
played in the development of America cannot be 
taught without maps in reach of each child. There 
must be not only a map in the front of the room, 
not only a map of the United States, but a map of 
the world. Many a child who can find Boston on a 
map of the New England States will be at sea if you 
ask him to locate it on a map of United States, and 
will be drowned in despair if he has to find it on one 
of the world. How can a child appreciate the stu- 
pendous undertaking of the crusades if he does not 
know the great distances involved? He, like the 
poor crusaders, would set out with a falcon on his 
wrist and expect to arrive in Jerusalem next day. 
He never will arrive anywhere with any historical 
perspective if he cannot see the event in its geo- 
graphical setting. “Oh,” you say, “I cannot be 
bothered with geography, I have too much history.” 
History cannot be history unless it happens some 
place, and the geographical nature of that ‘some 
place” has had much to do with the historical out- 
come. When you are teaching La Salle’s explora- 
tion of the Mississippi, the geography teacher is busy 
with a project on coffee. She cannot help you. Your 
geographical setting must be worked out in the his- 
tory class. How could a child visualize La Salle’s 
overland trip back to Canada without going with him 
on a map? 

We have found the most practical method to be 
the use of real geographies. On each desk in my 
classroom we placed a geography which had good 
maps. At first, it seemed to take a long time to use 
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them, but with practice the time element almost dis- 
appeared, or, at least, became so pregnant with re- 
sults that it seemed well invested. The children like 
it; they are proud to be the “first to find.” With a 
section map our work is never complete until a con- 
tinent map is consulted, and, whenever practical, a 
world map. 

Nor is it enough just to look at maps. That is 
your classroom task. Children like to make maps, 
and there comes the extra-curricular chance. We 
often assigned maps which could be drawn for “ex- 
tra credit.” In any system of marking you can give 
a numerical value to your grades—E, 5 points; G, 4 
points; M, 3 points; F, 2 points, P, 1 point, and in 
an extra-curricular column | kept my records of out- 
side work done. A map might be copied from a book 
with pen and ink. Sometimes we required such a 
map, but more often it was an effort on the part of 
a child, because he wanted some home-work to do. 
We kept on hand a supply of outline maps which 
could be colored and on which journeys could be 
traced—7l x 10 is a good size on which to portray 
the territorial expansion of United States, the Union 
and Confederate States and territories in the Civil 
War, the Lewis and Clark expedition, pioneer trails, 
the thirteen colonies in 1776, with land controlled 
by France and Spain. Sometimes these would come 
back very beautifully done in water colors, again 
they would be quite a mess, but differences can be 
recognized in the number of credits given. A poor 
map deserves more credit than none at all, and may 
be a stepping stone to much better work, as well as 
increased interest. In coloring maps with crayon we 
found it best to do all printing and ink work on the 
map before the coloring began. ‘Then the crayon 
should be applied quite vigorously, stroking always 
in the same direction; then placing the map on a 
soft surface, a blunt knife should be used to scrape 
off the shiny wax. This must be done very carefully 
to prevent smearing. Wrapping a small piece of 
cloth about the finger, the crayoned surface was 
rubbed until it took on a soft polish and presented a 
very satisfying result. 

How much more a child is really accomplishing 
who skills himself in the production of a worthy map 
than he might have done with no extra-curricular 
work to attract him? He studies color combinations, 
his coastlines demand a delicate control of crayon, 
he becomes geographically eye-minded and learns the 
joy of a thing well done. Such outline maps can be 
obtained from the McKinley Publishing Company, 
1619-1621 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia. The cost 
varies according to the size—7¥% x 10 at 65 cents per 
hundred and 514 x 71% at 40 cents per hundred. 

No classroom is properly equipped without great 
varieties of maps. One of the best sources is the 
National Geographic Magazine. These we pasted 
low on the walls with heavy mending tissue and they 
certainly were no “wall flowers.” A child, having 
read at home of some place he could not locate, would 
stop in the room next morning and satisfy himself. 
The maps were always ready, were modern, needed 


no pulling down and were low enough to be studied. 
A locality map in this day of automobiles is enticing 
to a child. The United States Geological Survey, at 
Washington, D. C., has mapped a great many dis- 
tricts. By writing to the Director of this Survey 
one can obtain the map of his locality. A govern- 
ment map of each state may also be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents. These are made 
by experts of the United States Land Office for use 
in connection with public land disposal. A map giv- 
ing the route of the principal explorers and early 
roads and highways can also be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Public Documents. A map of 
Mexico, prepared by the United States War Depart- 
ment, may be obtained from the same place. (Send 
tor price list 53.) 

A most interesting pamphlet, dealing with the cor- 
relation of History and Geography, may be obtained 
from the Extension Division of the University of 
lowa, Bulletin No. 85, in the Aids for History Teach- 
ers series. In this, Dr. Louis Pelzer tells of Geo- 
graphic Influences in the Franco-British Contest for 
North America, and Miss Clara M. Daley writes on 
“Putting History on the Map.” Both are usable 
and suggestive. 

Historical geography and geographical history 
must be recognized as problems that have not re- 
ceived suflicient attention, but with a child trained 
to use and to enjoy his map work this can in part 
be relieved. Map-making may become a “major 
sport” and its fruits a major value in post-school 
life. 

A second essential is a bulletin board. Plaster 
board, 3 feet by 4 feet, heavy green burlap or the 
side of a carton obtained from a grocery store will 
do. Special days, such as Lincoln's and Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Fire Prevention day, Armistice day, 
Decoration day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas furnish 
general topics. Magazines abound in illustrations 
that are appropriate. A special topic in classwork 
forms an admirable occasion to do more illustrating. 
The J. L. G. Ferris pictures published in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal a few years ago gave splendid por- 
traits of colonial life, such as ‘Writing the Declara- 
tion of Independence” and “George and Martha 
Washington.” The Chicago Tribune, July 4, 1922, 
published a facsimile of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. These posted on the bulletin board at the 
time of class discussion arouse a great deal of in- 
terest. ‘“‘Holdover’” bulletin material can be packed 
away in large manila envelopes, 10 x 12. 

Closely allied to our bulletin board was the work 
done on posters. Cardboard, 2 feet by 3 feet, is 
a good size. Again the sides of cartons may be 
used. Posters may be made on endless subjects and 
left finished or unfinished for future classes to profit 
by or complete. Among such posters are Indian 
life in colonial America, Puritan homes, colonial 
dress , colonial furniture, the development of the 
steam engine, changes in transportation, etc. These 
pictures gathered from every available source, 
dropped in a box when brought to the classroom, 
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sorted by a poster committee, and having received 
unanimous approval of the committee, can be ar- 
ranged on a poster. They give invaluable material 
for classroom work. A poster on Puritan dress set- 
tled a discussion for an English class preparing 4 
first Thanksgiving pageant. Modern advertising is 
rich in material that adds zest to school work. 
Rivalry sometimes springs up between classes as to 
which class has produced the better poster. In such 
cases artistic arrangement, lack of duplication, and 
variety of specimens may be considered. In one 
instance, a child found in an old trunk a number of 
postcard books and enough cards illustrating Civil 
War battlefields to begin a poster, which was added 
to from time to time until completed. Being a co- 
operative arrangement, it was no great task for any 
one, and yet seemed to arouse the spirit of co-opera- 
tion in many. 

In European history a class can search magazines 
for advertisements illustrating goods for sale with 
Egyptian, Greek, or Roman names. A teacher will 
be amazed at the “carry over’ found in names— 
Pompeian Day Cream, Venus pencils, Delta pearls, 
Hebe milk, Ambrosia cocoanut, Marathon hats, 
Minerva yarn, Florence stoves, etc. 

A third essential is the “clipping habit.” The 
newspaper and magazines of today furnish so much 
that is essential for use in classroom work, and such 
material becomes so easily lost, that it must be put 
in permanent form. The articles, placed in a box 
and sorted once a week by a “clipping committee,” 
can be placed in large manila envelopes, according 
to their subject-matter. Envelopes can be provided 
for immigration, labor conditions, oil, conservation 
of natural resources, budget, tariff, unemployment, 
etc. The maps, graphs, and news clippings can later 
be posted on drawing paper and filed in other en- 
velopes or pasted in loose-leaf notebooks. 

One of the great objects of any kind of teaching 
is to create in children a desire to read worth-while 
literature. For this goal there is no better medium 
than the history class. By explanations and sug- 
gestions one can open to the child an illimitable field 
for recreatory reading. Biography, historical novels, 
tales of adventure become an “‘open sesame” of in- 
spiration. A survey made by R. O. Hughes, of 
Pittsburgh, may be found in Tue Historica Ovurt- 
Look for December, 1923. In that compilation he 
suggests the content and indicates for which grades 
the material is suitable. The reference library can 
be slowly added to. One book which teachers of 
junior high grades will find most interesting for 
unusual anecdotes is Marshall's “This Country of 
Ours,” published by Doran and Company, New York. 

Rather than spend what money is available in 
building up the fiction department of the library, 
why not take advantage of the State Traveling Li- 
brary of your state? From this one may borrow 
(provided you do not have a free library in your 
town) a group of fifty books for a period of several 
weeks, on which, of course, postage is paid. In the 
course of a year, in this manner, there may be placed 
in the hands of pupils one hundred and fifty different 


books for a sum less than one would pay for ten for 
a permanent library. The Library Commission pub- 
lishes lists of books suitable for the different grades 
and has a larger list from which the teacher may 
select those books which she sees will relate to class- 
room work. For those wishing to buy books, a graded 
list for grades 3 to 8, with prices and publishers, of 
two hundred and forty books may be obtained from 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library for five cents. 
In their aids for History Teachers, the Extension 
Division of the State University of Iowa has a bulle- 
tin on “The High School Library.” A group of high 
school students may form a historical novel club and 
find a great amount of pleasure in reading and dis- 
cussing modern historical novels. Such a list might 
include the following: 


Name of Author Title of Book 


Hough “Mississippi Bubble” 

Hough “54-40 or Fight” 

Hough “Magnificent Adventure” 

Hough “Covered Wagon” 

Hough “North of 36’ 

Brady “Three Daughters of the Confederacy” 
Churchill “The Crisis” 

Churchill “Richard Carvel” 

Dielon “Rose of Old St. Louis” 

Atherton “The Conqueror” 


Dixon “The Klansman” 


Twain “Roughing It” 

Twain “Puddin’ Head Wilson” 

Wister “The Virginian” 

Masters “Children of the Market Place” 
Quick “Vandermark’s Folly” 

Quick “The Hawkeye” 

Johnstone “1492” 

Page “Red Rock” 

Bacheller “In the Days of Poor Richard” 


Bacheller “A Man for the Ages” 
Drinkwater’s Plays “Abraham Lincoln” 
Drinkwater’s Plays “Robert E. Lee” 

An article on the Ethical Correlation of Geogra- 
phy, Science and Civics may be found in the N. E. 
A. Journal for November, 1923, in which the author 
gives some stimulating suggestions. I quote the 
following: 

“As the pupils grow older, they should be set to 
asking more and more, ‘What is there in the civiliza- 
tion of other countries from which our own can 
learn; and what can this other land learn from us?’ 
Teachers who know something of Tagore’s writings, 
Hearn’s Books on Japan, G. L. Dickinson’s Letters 
of a Chinese Official and his Appearances, Cooper's 
My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard, Brown’s The 
Wisdom of the Chinese, Wu Ting Fang’s America 
Through the Spectacle of an Oriental Diplomatist, 
Yoshio Markino’s When I Was a Child, will want 
their pupils to read these books and to be less super- 
cilious toward the Oriental peoples whose growing 
contact with the West is bringing to the fore some of 
the gravest problems of the age. Too many of us fail 
to realize that the so-called backward lands are not 
mere spots upon a map. They are places where 
human beings—men, women, and _ children—live, 
where people are trying to work out in their own 
way their special life-problems, and where, in many 
instances, lofty natures have elaborated thoughts of 
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enduring and universal importance. Books, pic- 
tures, anything that can make more real what is best 
in those human lives will help all other lands to 
develop their own best gifts. 

‘A similar help is at hand in books on America by 
foreign observers. Because America has so much to 
give mankind, we want to know how the gift can be 
improved. We shall thus do well to commend, in 
correlation with civics and history, such books as 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, the comparisons 
in his Modern Democracies should also be known. 
Letters from America, by Rupert Brooke, criticizes 
some of our short-comings, but always with kindly 
appreciation. So does the genial book by Wu. Ting 
Fang already mentioned. Other useful criticisms 
will be found in the two books by Dickinson and 
John G. Brooks’ collection, 4s Others See Us.” 

Other devices add interest to the class program. 
In studying the feudal system in the 7th grade, 
for instance, a pupil can devise a castle. It can be 
made of tablet paper, marked off with pencil to repre- 
sent stones. A couple of towers can be fastened up- 
right on a small piece of cardboard. Such devices 
train in historical accuracy, and the class may be 
directed to correct errors and to make improvements. 

Another interesting device was the making of a 
little theatre—the first one made in a shoe box. The 
scene was hidden by curtains screening the stage from 
view. The stage was formed by the box being placed 
on its side, with its length horizontal. The manager 
parted her curtains and there before us was John 
Smith, with Pocahontas at his side; Powhaton, look- 
ing stern, at his feet; and skulking Indians among 
the trees. The trees and figures, made of cardboard, 
having a prop at the rear to keep them upright, were 
colored. Other episodes of American history, which 
may be so portrayed, are the hiding of the Connecti- 
cut Charter and William Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians. Colonial life and Indian life offer many 
opportunities for ingenious devices; as do reproduc- 
tions of log cabins, stocks, and pillories. 

Older classes will not find great pleasure in this 
kind of construction, but are interested in doing more 
serious work. They derive more pleasure from in- 
vestigative work, such as topics, of which a study 
might be made, a comprehensive report written and 
due at a later time. These topics should relate to 
history, but need not be fully covered in classroom 
work. 

Each child should hand in a complete bibliography 
to file away with the report. Many will unearth 
illustrations to make their reports more concrete. 

A thought question placed on the board early in 
the week and due in several days, proves a stimulat- 
ing and profitable exercise. The question should 
bear on class-work; but, perhaps, be too detailed or 
advanced to develop fully in class. No hint as to 
how or where the answer can be found need be given; 
but it should be of a nature that can be worked on in 
the library, the answer to be written and dropped in 
a box for that purpose. 

During the winter months reading lists may be 
posted, with the books placed on the list according 


to their relation to the classroom problems. ‘Two 
credits may be given for each book read and reported 
upon verbally to the teacher. Children reading five 
books a period may be called members of the ‘“‘His- 
tory Reader's Club.” A child likes to find a 
character in a story whom he has studied in class. 
Ivanhoe, Robin Hood, Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court, The Lance of Kanana, Otto of the 
Silver Hand, for example, charm beginners in Euro- 
pean background. The list may be extended indefi- 
nitely. 

A pamphlet, “Projects in Citizenship.” by R. W. 
Hatch, of the Horace Mann School at Teacher's 
College, Columbia, gives ideas which should inspire 
projects of a similar nature for use in many class- 
rooms. A small book, “Citizenship Dramatized,” by 
McPheters, Cleaveland and Jones, may be obtained 
from Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 
The “Instructor Literature Series,’ published by 
F. A. Owen Company, Dansville, New York, or Hall 
and McCreary, Chicago, consists of five cent pam- 
phlets, or accounts dealing with history and biogra- 
phy. These are arranged by grades, and for five 
cents one may get a very usable pamphlet concerning 
our explorers, great American patriots, and others. 

A school magazine that provides “the chuckle,” 
inspiration, and knowledge of what others are doing 
is the Public Service Bulletin, 7 by 3 inches, pub- 
lished weekly, costing fifty cents a year. This may 
be obtained from the Institute for Public Service, 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 

Other valuable and suggestive helps may be ob- 
tained from the McKinley Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, such as a series of loose leaf topics. 
These topics deal with over fifty subjects in American 
History, twenty-five in Ancient History, and fifteen 
in Modern European. 

These are but a few of the helps that keep a 
teacher alive to the growth of her profession and 
awaken in her new goals for achievement. 


An Outline Map 


For every need of History and 
Geography Classes 


WILL BE FOUND 


In the MCKINLEY Series of Geograph- 
ical and Historical Outline Maps, 
Wall and Desk Sizes. 


Write for free samples and price list to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1619 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 
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The New England Survey 


CONNECTICUT 


BY JOSEPH M. MURPHY, HIGH SCHOOL, ABINGTON, MASS. 


During recent years the spotlight of investigation 
has been turning its illuminating rays on all parts 
of the school world, and many interesting facts have 
been revealed. The field of history has been subject 
to a full share of investigation and out of the mass 
of resulting information many decided improvements 
and advances have been made. From Dr. Dawson's 
nation-wide survey down to the individual state re- 
ports, we have gleaned a harvest of facts which, 
after the winnowing is over, will appear as the seed 
of a newer and better organization of the historical 
curriculum. 

This renaissance of the social studies dates from 
the period of intensive war-time propaganda. Not 
alone did it aim at a better understanding of America 
and its government, but it began to broaden its 
horizon for a better conception of our friends across 
the waters, and of the pilgrims of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries who lived, unknown or misunder- 
stood, within our borders. The Americanization 
movement, whose aim was so readily grasped and 
whose work was so quickly aided by the general 
public, contributed not a little to the popularization 
of history. History has emerged from the darkness 
of obscurity to the bright glare of publicity and 
stands alone among the subjects of the curriculum, 
the center of the public eye. 

Having been thus thrust forth, it seeks to read- 
just itself to meet the newer demands. It must still 
inculcate patriotism and foster a love and respect for 
America, its government and institutions, but it must 
also show the United States in their proper niche 
among the nations of the world. To meet these 
requirements is the aim of the makers of the new 
courses of study. To show the incorporation of these 
courses within the existing systems is one phase of 
the mission of the survey. Such changes are only 
gradually worked out. By comparing the group of 
courses in the individual schools with those recom- 
mended in the light of recent investigations, slight 
readjustments may serve to meet the present demands 
on the social studies. 

The Survey of the Teaching of History in the 
High Schools of Massachusetts, published in Tue 
Historica Ourrtoox, December, 1923, is now being 
followed by a glimpse at the position of the social 
studies in the secondary schools of the other New 
England States. The purpose of this survey is in 
no sense a criticism of the aims and methods now em- 
ployed by those schools. It tabulates and lists the 
work that is done at the present time according to the 
information received from a brief questionnaire sent 
out during the month of October. No effort has been 
made to secure information other than of the ma- 
terials used and the time given to the teaching of 
history and civics in the respective schools. Tech 


nique is a matter of individual opinion, but as “have 
faith in a textbook” seems to be the belief of most 
teachers we may safely draw our own conclusions 
after viewing the tools of the workman. 
CoNnNecticut MANUAL oF Sociat Stupies 

“There is nothing in the Statutes which requires 
that history shall be taught in the secondary schools 
of the State” * of Connecticut. But during the cur- 
rent year “A Manual of the Social Studies for 
Secondary Schools” has appeared which “is an 
attempt to point the way toward a rational, progres- 
sive reorganization (of the social studies) without 
being revolutionary or radical in its suggestions.” * 
It is the work of a committee keenly conscious of 
the conditions under which the manual will be 
received and carefully organized to fit into the life 
and equipment of the schools of the state. In these 
respects it differs from and is superior to those 
courses of study which attempt an external reorgani- 
zation when the need is internal. The committee 
also realizes that “to be practicable and workable, 
|their] suggestions must take into account available 
texts, reference books and physical equipment.” 

The objective of the social studies as defined by 
this committee, representing the secondary schools 
of Connecticut, is: “To give students an understand- 
ing of the human world about them, and the desire 
and capacity to take a full and intelligent part in 
it.” While this survey concerns secondary schools 
only, the grouping of the courses is such that it is 
necessary to step into the Junior High Schools in 
order to preserve their continuity. The work of the 
six-year course is divided into two cycles, as fol- 
lows: 


A 
7th Grade—The World, its People and _ their 
History. 


8th Grade—The Growth of the United States as 
a National Community. 


Group Life and Civic Problems. 


B 

10th Grade—-World History. 

11th Grade—-United States History. 

12th Grade—General Social Science. 

“The essential idea of each sequence is that the 
pupil will see first the human world as it has de- 
veloped from earliest times, then come to know the 
history of the people of the United States, in its 
world setting; and lastly, the pupil will gain a cross- 
section view of group life in all its aspects, upon 
which his historical and geographical knowledge of 
the preceding two years is constantly brought to 
bear.” 

In addition to the objective already stated for the 
entire field, the committee has listed seven “‘special 
objectives,” which, briefly stated, are: 
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1. To broaden the pupils’ horizon. 
2. To strengthen the pupils’ powers of compre- 
hension. 
3. To train pupils to form sound opinions. 
To teach pupils how to find and to judge the 
value of information. 
5. To give inspiration through example. 
6. To awaken an interest in history and current 
human problems. 
To get pupils to realize and act spontaneously 
on their social responsibilities. 
Each year of the two cycles stresses the five fields 
of human endeavor, namely, Economic life, Cultural 
life, Religious life, Social life, and Political life. 
Having thus summarized the leading points in this 
workable manual, we turn to a consideration of the 
actual work of the schools in the field to which these 
recommendations apply. 


Tue Survey 

The brief questionnaire or form was sent to all the 
“Approved Four Year High Schools” as listed in the 
High School Directory of Connecticut. It was as- 
sumed that these schools would be fairly indicative of 
the conditions prevailing throughout the state and in 
which a general standard system of instruction would 
prevail. Of the seventy-two schools receiving this 
form, fifty-one, or seventy-one per cent., replied with 
the desired information. 


INSTRUCTION 

The schools were asked to state the number of 
different teachers of history on the faculty, this to 
include any teacher giving any time to instruction in 
the social studies. ‘The schools were also asked to 
state the time given to this work by indicating in frac- 
tions, of which the denominator would be the num- 
ber of periods in the school day and the numerator, 
the number of periods of teaching of that particular 
teacher, the standing of each of the total number 

teaching history or civics or related subjects. 
Per Cent. 


No. of different teachers .......... 152 100 
No. of full-time teachers ......... 51 33 * 
No. of part-time teachers ......... 7 30 
No. reporting, time not stated...... 54 35 


The following table 
part-time teachers: 
Teaching 1/2 the school day 


summarizes the work of the 


Teaching 3/6 the school day ................ 3 


Teaching 1/7 the school day ................ 
Teaching 2/7 the school day 

Teaching 3/7 the school day 
Teaching 4/8 the school day 
Teaching 1 period 


A large number of the part-time teachers give le "$s 
than one-third of the school day to history and 
Undoubtedly in the smaller schools this is 
unavoidable, but in the larger schools it would be 
preferable to combine the work of two or three such 


civics. 


teachers for the benefit of the subject, the student 
and the teacher. 
FRESHMAN oR NiINTH-GRADE Courses 

“Briefly stated, the ninth grade social study, in 
general, aims to assist in training the pupil to co- 
operate intelligently in group life.” The courses are 
listed (by name) in the manner used by the various 
schools. Some schools offer no course in the first 
year, others offer two or more. The addition of the 
percentages stated may total more or less than one 
hundred, but it must be remembered we are comput- 
ing the percentage of schools offering a particular 
course, and if none or two or more courses figure for 
one school the total will vary without affecting the 
mathematical or statistical value of the figures. The 
per mre per school, in the following tables is 1.96, 
but as we do not have to dwell on niceties, the round 
numbe re per cent., will be used in the tables affect- 
ing Connecticut. 

Courses 
Number of schools 


offering course Per cent. 

Ancient and European ............ 1 2. 
Ancient and Mediaeval ............ 2 A. 
Ancient and Modern 2. 

2. 
Filetery Of 2. 


Texts 
“Por this unit it is advisable to have a number of 
copies of texts other than the basal book, as well as 
single copies of special works for supplementary 
references.” 
Number of schools 


Author using text Per cent, 
Gowin & 2. 
Hunter & Whitman ................ I 2. 
Robinson & Breasted ........... 5 10. 


These two tables show that 60 per cent. of the 
courses in the ninth grade are some phase of Civics, 
with many more courses enumerated under different 
headings that may well be classified under that head. 
Ancient History stands second. About 70 per cent. 
of the texts relate also to the field of civic education, 
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so that we may infer that the schools in this respect 
show a marked tendency to follow the directions of 
the manual. And in the event that they do not con- 
form they are not so far from the new standard but 
that they can easily change without any serious 
reorganization. 
SopHomMore or TentH GRADE 

“As a special aim for this tenth year unit (in 
addition to several objectives suggested above) the 
following quotation from the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association in Bulletin 
28, 1916, is given: ‘One of the conscious purposes 
of instruction in the history of nations other than 
our own should be the cultivation of a sympathetic 
understanding of such nations and their peoples, of 
an intelligent appreciation of their contributions to 
civilization, and of a just attitude toward them.’ ” 


Courses 
Number of schools 
offering course Per cent. 
Ancient and Mediaeval ............ 2 4. 
Early Europe to 1700 .............. 2 4. 
Industrial (of World) ............ 1 2. 
Mediaeval and Modern ............ 10 20. 
Modern World History ............ 1 2. 


The Manual of the Social Studies suggests that in 
addition to the recent texts in “World History” there 
are several textbooks in modern history ‘which are 
world histories in essence,” containing a brief survey 
of the early world, to which about six weeks of the 
course could be devoted, and the remainder to the 
study of the last four hundred years. ‘The table be- 
low tabulates the texts now in use in this year. 


Texts 
Number of schools 
Author using text Per cent. 
| 2. 
1 
Robinson & Beard ....... 1] 22. 
Robinson & Breasted ........ 9 18. 
Robinson, Breasted & Beard | 2. 
Robinson, Smith & Beard ... 2 t. 


Junior orn Eveventu Grave 
“The work of this year may be defined as an ad 
vanced study of the development and progress of the 
people of the United States of America from colonial 
times to the present,’ with a thorough study of our 


federal form of government, especially during the 
period of its formation, its political and constitutional 
development before and since that period, and also 
the important aspects of the social, economic and 
cultural growth of the nation. 


CourRsEs 
Number of schools 
offering course Per cent. 
American and Civics ............... 3 6. 
American and Civil Gov't ........ l 2 
American Social and Econ. ........ l 2 
2. 
Modern European 3 6. 
United States and Civics .......... l 2. 


From the foregoing table, while the courses bear 
different names, 26, or 52 per cent., may be classi- 
fied under the general heading of United States 
History and Civics, or Government. The field of 
American History is well covered by the majority of 
schools though the recommendations of the Manual, 
with the emphasis on the formation of the govern 
ment and its social, economic and cultural aspects, 
cannot be determined from the table. 


Texts 
Number of schools 
Author using text Per cent. 

l 2. 
Beard 6. 
Cheyney 2 4. 
Greenam & Meredith ....... I 2. 
tobinson ...... l 
Robinson & Beard ......... > 10. 
Robinson & Breasted .. l 2. 
Thompson 2 4. 


Senior on Grape 

“It is intended that this unit comprise a deeper 
and more advanced study than that of the ninth 
vear, of the institutions and activities of man’s group 
life, of the factors, forces, and principles underlying 
them, and of specific present-day economic, social and 
political problems.” 

“For the work of this vear....it will be well to have 
three or four regular texts and a number of supple 
mentary books. It is suggested that the texts com 
prise at least one in ‘problems of democracy’ (cover- 
ing practically the whole field of the course), one in 
economics alone, and one in social problems alone. It 
is recommended that at least half of one year's work 
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be devoted to the economic section of the study.” In 
reference to the last recommendation of the com- 
mittee, a note has already been made on the position 
of economics in the schools. It might be added that 
only five references were made to the subject, two 
of which stated that pure economics was taught, the 
other three, that economics was taught with one or 
more additional subjects. This marks the greatest 
variation from the suggestions in the Manual, but 
not a difference that cannot be changed. 


Number of schools 


offering course Per cent. 
American and Civics ............-. 6 12, 
American Democracy ............. 2, 
American and Government ........ 2 4. 
American Government ............ | 2. 
American Problems ..............- 1 2. 
American Social Problems ........ 2 4. 
Citizen and Republic .............- 1 2. 
Economics and Civics* ............ 1 9. 
Problems of Democracy ........... 8 16. 
United States History ............. 9 10. 

Texts 
Number of schools 

Author using text Per cent. 
1 2. 
Burch & Patterson .......cccceces 8 16. 
Greenan & Meredith .............. 2 4, 
Morehouse & Graham 1 2. 
Woodburn & Moran ..........+..- 4. 

The committee’s desire for several books, both 


texts and supplementary readings, for the senior 
year, is amply fulfilled with a greater variety than 
in any of the preceding years. 

A survey of the subjects and texts used in the 
Connecticut schools would not be complete without 
an idea of the supplementary materials available for 
enriching the courses. Doubtless many schools did 
not consider such vital necessities as maps, note- 
books, charts, etc., under the heading “supplemen- 
tary material,” so that while the following list is 
made from the returns, it should be accepted with a 
generous allowance for its deficiencies. The Manual 


suggests that three or four days a month or one day 
a week be given to the study of current history 
according to whether a weekly or monthly magazine 
is used. Other magazines should be kept on the 
library table to supplement that used by the classes. 
lor supplementary reading, designed to give pupils 
some acquaintance with standard historical literature, 
two types of exercises are proposed: 

1. The reading of and report on extracts from 


single works or from two or more in compari- 
son, 


2. The required reading of and report on one book 
in its entirety each year. 


An excellent list of reference and supplementary 
works is given in the Manual with suggestions for 
additional enlargements, and also the best available 


wall maps and a_ professional reading list for 
teachers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Schools 
Reporting use Per cent. 
Periodicals. 

American Hist. 
Atlantic Monthly 
Current Events 
Current History 
Carrent Opinio® 
Current Periodicals 
Current Topics 
Historical Outlook 
Independent 
Literary Digest 
Looseleat Cur. 
National Geographic 
N. Y. Times Ill. W’kly 
Review of Reviews 
Scholastic 
Survey 
Various Magazines 
World News 
World’s Work 
Maps. 
Maps 
Map books 
Outline Maps 
Charts 
Other References, 
Chronicles 
Encyclopaedia 
*iction. 
Historical Novels 
Reference Texts 
Sec 
Secondary ‘Texts 
Source Material 
Miscellaneous, 
Moving Pictures ........ 
Notebooks 
Pictures 


Every school reporting offered at least one course 
in history. ‘The larger schools, having greater oppor- 
tunities and varying demands, give several courses. 
and some, by alternation, give two or more where, 
under ordinary conditions, only one could be offered. 
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Schools offering 1 course .... 1 2 per cent. 
Schools offering 2 courses ... 3 6 per cent. 
Schools offering 3 courses ... 12 24 per cent. 
Schools offering 4 courses ... 21 42 per cent. 
Schools offering 5 courses ... 4 8 per cent. 
Schools offering 6 courses ... 3 6 per cent. 
Schools offering 7 courses ... 4 8 per cent. 
Schools offering 8 courses . 1 2 per cent. 


Schools offering 9 courses ... 1 2 per cent. 

This would indicate in general that the schools 
offer a course a year and can preserve some continuity 
of historical instruction. 

A study of this survey will lead one to the conclu- 
sions; first, that in general, the work now being done 
in the High Schools of Connecticut follows the sug- 
gestions of the Manual; second, that where varia- 
tions occur they are not so marked, but that they can 


be easily changed to meet the recommendations of the 
committee; and third, a thorough reading of the new 
Manual will convince the teacher of the desirability 
of adapting its reasonable expectations to the work 
of his school. 

*Commissioner of Education. 

7 All subsequent quotations from “A Manual of the 
Social Studies for Secondary Schools.” 

* Percentages, for convenience, are not carried beyond 
the decimal point. 

*Economics is one of the social studies, but as several 
schools carefully noted that they were not returning data 
for Economics, it was decided to omit the few references 
to this subject. In this case, the two subjects seemed to 
be taught as one, so the course is listed as stated in the 
questionnaire. 


The Use of Supplementary Readings 
and Fact Tests 


in Connection with a One Year Course in Ancient and Medieval History 
BY SUE W. RALSTON, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


One of the most difficult as well as one of the most 
important things about the newer one-year course in 
Ancient and Medieval History (History A of the New 
York State Regents’ Syllabus) for High Schools, is 
the wise selection and direction of required supple- 
mentary reading. In New York State there is a 
provision that, in the final examination at the end of 
the year, the pupils may omit one 10 per cent. ques- 
tion if they claim credit for required reading. <A 
complete copy of the reading done for the year must 
be enclosed in the paper, together with the teacher’s 
O. K. and rating. Five hundred pages, four hundred 
of which must be non-fiction, is the minimum require- 
ment which rarely receives 10 per cent., the maxi- 
mum mark, But if the reading is cleverly managed, 
it is easy to get papers claiming credit for 1,500, 
2,000, and even 3,000 pages of readings. This 
article purposes to give an account of one way by 
which pupils have been interested in readings. 

The pupil who goes to college will become ac- 
quainted with the standard authorities later on, but 
the pupil who stops his formal education with High 
School will have had an opportunity to sample 
different types of historical reading and may estab- 
lish a liking for real literature about real people. He 
will not do this if forced to read many pages of 
material miles above his head. Hence the attempt 
has been made to bring in different types of readings. 
For example, assignments were made in Greek 
mythology and Roman hero tales. He was told 
enough Norse mythology to give him an idea of it and 
was read some of Mabie’s tales of ‘Norse Myths.” 
He has read in simple form enough of art and archi- 
tecture to realize that it is not a sign of effeminacy 
or over-education to distinguish church buildings as 
Gothic, Romanesque, or American hybrid. He 
appreciated Chancer’s description of the wife of 
Bath, and the squire with his curls laid “in presse,” 


and understood Katharine Lee Bates’ translation. 
H. G. Wells’ characterizations of Alexander and 
Julius Caesar made him discuss the basis of true 
greatness and the reliability of historical sources. 
Van Loon’s chapter on the Renaissance has been the 
most effective supplementary material on that sub- 
ject. 

So, in planning the year’s assignments old estab- 
lished lists went by the board. Imagine a jazzy 
fourteen to sixteen-year old reading twenty-five 
pages from Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire,’ and 
handing in a four-page abstract! As to source ma- 
terial, Davis’ ‘““Readings in Ancient History,’ 2 vol- 
umes, Greece and Rome, is excellent, readable and 
liked by pupils. Robinson’s fine collection for 
medieval history seems too difficult. There is no 
intention here to feed the pupil pre-digested material, 
but, on the other hand, if they are not given compre- 
hensible, interesting reading in this first year of 
High School history, then history reading will always 
remain history, not life. Whereas, if they read with 
avidity, later they will be prepared for more serious 
work. For instance, Miss Miihlbach’s novels, now 
old-fashioned, may be inaccurate and overdrawn, but 
they gave pictures of people, alive and vivid before 
our eyes. Joseph II was no “benevolent despot’’ 
there, but a misunderstood hero and benefactor of 
mankind. Not so far from the facts! Note that I 
do not suggest them to pupils, nor do I suggest 
Henty, though “Bonnie Prince Charlie’ and “With 
Clive in India” are more than readable. 

Instead of giving the poor “movie-minded” pupils 
Lang, or iowell on Joan of Arc, give them Mark 
Twain or Boutet de Monvel. Try it out and see 
which gets results. Pupils have fairly pleaded for 
Mark Twain’s “Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are’ and have read it the last week of school, too 
late to receive credit, because they liked it! The 
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bibliography in Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” is 
most human. As to the books on the assignment 
sheet for the year, very few liked Mr. Wells, but 
most of them “got something” from it. The few who 
liked it have kept my volumes busy the last two years 
and have nearly worn them out. So that was worth- 
while. Strange to say, they liked Herodotus and the 
Bible, disliked Day’s ‘History of Commerce,’ liked 
David and Bulfinch and adored Macaulay. Davis’ 
“Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome” is invalu- 
able for the teacher, but unfortunately out of print. 
However, by the time the pupils come to it they can 
be flattered into reading it carefully by telling them 
it’s a bit high-brow, but you hope they can do it. 
They did not like Johnston's “Priyate Life of the 
Romans,” but is there any equivalent? 

As to first term fiction, it was not very popular, but 
is useful, and hence it has been required. Many read 
“Ben-Hur” because of the movie, and the “Last Days 
of Pompeii” because they found it at home. ‘They all 
liked “A Victor of Salamis,’ “Before Adam,’ “A 
Friend of Caesar,’ and “The Story of Ab.” “Quo 
Vadis” was “too slow’ for most of them. A few, 
girls mainly, who were great readers, enjoyed 
“Salammbo” (a magnificent story of Carthage) and 
“Hypatia.” A choice few, with good literary taste, 
read “The Spartan,” and were enthusiastic about the 
beautiful story. 

For the second term there is a wealth of fiction. 
Some they loved, and some did them good. As to 
the extra credits mentioned later on the assignment 
sheet, they were added to class marks, and as the 
class mark counted two-thirds and the test one-third 
on their report card mark, the pupil had a practical 
incentive. Of all the fiction, “God Wills It” has 
been the prime favorite. Others with a * after the 
name have been very popular. 

For the non-fiction most so-called standard authors 
on the medieval period have proven worse than use- 
less. Quennell and Synge are fascinating, and have 
been successful. The boys liked Lanier’s Froissart, 
as did some of the girls. The biography is poor. 
Mark Twain and Frothingham have been the only 
popular ones. Villari was detested, as it is too hard 
for high school people. There is need for an interest- 
ing and connected compilation of source material on 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Reformation, and 
European nations up to 1789. 

These seemingly radical conclusions are the result 
of the first three years of History A in a high school 
of about 1,200 children of all nationalities and repre- 
sentative of many cultures and types. Three-fourths 
of the pupils handed in more than 1,000 pages of 
reading. ‘They have been better prepared to handle 
the much more difficult reading required in American 
History than in the old days when they plodded dis- 
gustedly through 500 pages of “authorities.” 

As to the mechanics of the work. In a school with 
no librarian, the teacher should have the books in her 
own room and oversee the details, otherwise they 
should be left to the librarian. Note that the read- 
ings are not begun until the third week of school. 
By that time pupils have their laboratory and Eng- 
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lish periods settled. Mimeographed copies of the 
term's work are given out so that there can be no ex- 
cuse for handing the work in late. A copy of last 
year’s work is given at the end of this article. It has 
on it the books referred to above. After each pupil 
has the definite assignment he is given a regular 
period in which to do the work. Here is the way it 
worked out. 

With a seven-period day, five days a week, there 
will be thirty-five possible periods. Subtract the 
recitation periods and you have thirty periods in 
which the pupil may read the book. The job is to 
fit pupil and book together. It has been worked out 
during class time by the teacher calling off the day 
and period and the pupil raising his hand when his 
study period corresponded with the period named. 
After all necessary adjustments have been made the 
pupils were told what the reading period meant. For 
instance, the first reading was from Herodotus, due 
September 25th. The pupils who had a Monday 
reading period would come for the book Monday, 
September 18th, and the weekly cycle was begun. 
They found the book on a certain shelf always. It 
had a card clipped to the outside on which was 
written, in red, the period they recited and the date 
the reading was due. Period I had one copy, all 
pupils reciting that period used Period I’s book 
through the week. Period II had another copy, and 
so on. ‘The pupil signed his name on the card, re- 
moved both card and clip and left them on a spindle 
and took the book with him on his way to Study Hall, 
where he used it for his period and then returned it 
on his way to the next class. This had to be done in 
the interval between classes and caused very slight 
confusion around the bookcase. The pupils had to 
hurry, as we had only two minutes between classes, 
but rarely were they late to Study Hall. They liked 
the system, as they were always sure of the book the 
period they planned to use it. Other teachers liked 
it, as it avoided movement and resulting confusion in 
the large Study Halls during the period. They co- 
operated very helpfully by allowing two “model” 
pupils to work together or use an English consulta- 
tion period. 

A chart of the assigned periods was made and hung 
up by the bookcase, so that in case of absence the 
pupil could find his own vacant period in which to 
make up the work, thus relieving the teacher. 

The following is not supposed to be a complete list 
by any means. In many cases excellent equivalents 
may be found, but it does represent a sincere attempt 
to get at the pupil’s point of view. 

ReapinGs For First Term 

Church—*Stories from Herodotus,” chapters 1 and 2. 
Questions: 

1. Hlerodotus traveled about the then known world 
questioning people and observing. Do you think this 
would make him a good historian? 

About what countries are these stories? 

What is an oracle? 

Tell the main story, condensing to one p 

Herodotus has often been called the first reporter 
(though he is really the “Father of History”). Do 
you think his book sounds like a modern newspaper 
reporter’s accounts of a war? Answer fully. 
Wells—“The Outline of History,” vol. 1, pp. 183-195. 
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This is your introduction to the most talked of book of 
the last two years. Mr, Wells has probably the finest mind 
of any author of today. Read him as you would a maga- 
zine. Do not try to remember all the new names, That 
will come with practice. 

Questions: 
1. What is Mr. Wells’ definition of civilization? 
2. What general impression of the story of the valley 
do you get? 
Houghton—‘“Selections from the Old Testament,” 
pp. 18-41. 

The stories you will have are among the most famous of 
Old Testament stories, which everyone, regardless of 
religion, should know. They are, incidentally, the best 
accounts of the life and events of this period and, there- 
fore, are good history. 

Questions: 

1. Why is this story called the “Epic of the Patri- 
archs”? (You would better look up in the dictionary 
both “epic” and “patriarch.” ) 

2. What is pastoral life? 

3. Tell the story of Rebekah, noting points showing that 
the Hebrews led a pastoral life. Be careful about 
spelling. 

Houghton—“Selections from the Old Testament.” 
Questions: 
Daniel in Babylon, pp. 186-195. 

1. What does this story show us about life in Babylon? 
The story of Ruth, pp. 196-202. 

1. Why read this for history? 

The story of Esther, pp. 208-220. 

1. Describe the feast in the palace. 

2. How did the Persian laws differ from ours of today? 

3. They say that all nations have their own fashions. 
After reading the description of the Persian cos- 
tumes, tell what you think of them. Were they as 
practical or as beautiful as present-day costumes? 

Day—*A History of Commerce,” pp. 1-16. 
Ezekiel, chap. 27. 

Questions: 

1. Day’s History, question 7, p. 5. 

2. State four obstacles to the development of com- 
merce, 

3. Describe briefly Phoenician commerce, indicating its 
extent and wares. 

Davis—“Readings in Ancient History, Greece,” pp. 62-83. 
Questions: 

1. This is your first book of source material. What do 
we mean by a source book? 

2. Do you like such reading as well as Herodotus or 
Day? Answer fully. 

3. Describe Cretan civilization. 

4. What was Hesiod’s advice and what do you think 
of it? 

Bulfinch—“Age of Fable.” 
Read any 25 pages of Greek myths you wish. 


Questions: 

1. How did the Greeks regard their gods? 

2. Be able to tell in detail any one of the following 
myths. What is a myth? Why read these for 
history ? 

(a) Jason and the Golden Fleece. 
(b) Pandora’s Box. 
(c) Apollo and Daphne. 
(d) Phoebus. 
(e) Cadmus. 
(f) Perseus. 
(zg) Hercules. 
(h) Theseus. 
(i) Pan and Orpheus. 
Davis—“A Day in Old Athens,” pp. 158-173, 63-76. 
Questions: 
1, Contrast the Greek gymnasia with your High School 
athletics, 
2. What was the curriculum? 


3. Describe the manners of a Greek schoolboy. Do we 
have better or worse manners? On what principle 
are good manners based? 

Note.—We will also discuss this in class. 
Macaulay—“Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
Horatius—Questions: 

1. About what period of Roman history is this story? 

2. What have you learned of Roman methods of fight- 
ing? 

3. What have you learned about the Roman spirit? 

Do we admire today the same things that the Romans 
did in the days of Horatius? 

5. Is physical bravery the highest virtue? 

Do you think Horatius displayed merely physical 
bravery? 


Or 
Virginia—Questions: 

1. About what period of Roman history is this? 

2. What do you learn of Roman family life? 

3. What do you learn of Roman spirit? 

4. ” we still admire the ancient Roman ideal of family 
ife? 

Note.—Also class discussion. 
Davis—“The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome,” 
pp. 39-61. 
Questions: 

1. What kind of conquerors were the Romans? 

2. What was the “pax Romana”? Why was it so great? 
Give two examples of its beneficial effect. 

3. How was Gaul romanized? 

What did Rome do for northern Africa? 

Contrast the Roman attitude toward agriculture 
with their attitude toward trade. 

Note.—From the standpoint of actual historical 
knowledge this is one of the most important read- 
ings. The Regents have a great fondness for asking 
occasional questions requiring more than textbook 
knowledge. This reading is designed to answer such 
a question. 

Johnston—“The Private Life of the Romans,” pp. 67-86. 

Do not worry about the Latin names and terms (unless 
you are going to be a teacher of Latin). 

Questions: 

What was the position of the child in the family? 

2. Describe the home training of the children. What 
was its great value? Answer fully. 

Name the subjects studied in the elementary schools. 
Would you rather go to school in America today or 
to a Roman school? Note.—Teacher, subjects, 
punishments, cost, holidays, discipline, graduation. 
Johnston—“The Private Life of the Romans,” pp. 87-116. 

Read this assignment rapidly. The questions are very 
general in character, but all pages need to be read in order 
to gain any fair idea of Roman slavery. 

Questions: 

1. Name three ways by which Rome secured slaves. 

2. What was the real economic evil of slavery? (Eco- 
nomics having to do with wealth, its product and 
use, thus industries). 

3. Make your answers so complete as to be of help in 
reviewing for Regents next June. 

Fiction —One of the following to be read and a written 
report of at least four pages to be handed in by December 
19th: 

Lytton—“Last Days of Pompeii.” 

W allace—“Ben-Hur.” 

Waterloo—“The Story of Ab.” 

Davis—‘*A Friend of Caesar,” and “A _ Victor of 

Salamies.” 

Crawford—*Zoroaster.” 
*Snedeker—“The Spartan.” 
Ebers—“‘Egyptian Princes.” 
Kingsley—*‘Hypatia.” 
White—“The Unwilling Vestal.” 
Ebers—*Uarda.” 
*London—“Before Adam.” 
Sienkiewicz—“Quo Vadis.” 
Flaubert—“Salammbo.” 
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Reapines For Seconp TERM 

Fiction.—Optional extra credit work. 

Due not later than March 29th: 

*Converse—“Long Will.” 

*Davis—“God Wills It.”* 

Church—“The Count of the Saxon Shore.” 

*Eliot—*Romola.” 

Bulwer Lytton—“Harold.” 
Irving—“Alhambra.” 
*Byrne—‘Messer Marco Polo.” 
Goodwin—“The Duchess of Siona.” 
Pyle—“‘Men of Iron.”* 
Bennett—“Master Skylark.”* 
Kipling—“Puck of Pook’s Hill.”* 
Kingsley—‘*Westward Ho.”* 

J ohnston—“1492,”’* 

Note that in the second term work the assignments are 
made by topic and references. Reports are due as follows: 
Due February 19th, 

Topic: The Twelfth Century in England. 
Reference: Quennell—*A History of Everyday Things in 
England,” pp. 1-57. 

Questions or studies: 

Write your report, stating whether you have read all 
the assignment or not. Write two pages on the part that 
interested you most. Do you like this as well as first 
term work—why or why not? 

Why is so much attention given to monasteries, cathe- 
drals, lives of monks, ete. ? 

What is the salient feature of Norman architecture and 
decoration? 


Due March 5th. 
Topic: Chivalry. 
References: Lanier—“The Boy’s Froissart,” pp. 1-50. 
Questions: 
1. What king of England is this book about? 
2. What is the purpose of this first 50 pages? 
note.) 
3. Tell the story of Robert Bruce. 
4. Why did England fight Scotland? 
5. What have you learned of medieval life from this 
book ? 


( Foot- 


Or 
pp. 382-421. Crusade against Saracens in Africa. 
Questions: 

1. Why did Genoese seek aid? 

2. Describe the expedition, noting particularly customs 
which seem strange to you. 

3. What kind of people were the Saracens? 

4. Why was the siege raised? What element of the 
supernatural was brought in by this medieval 
chronicle? 

Topic: Discovery. 
References: Synge—“‘A Book of Discovery,” chapter 
XVI, pp. 107-132. 

1. Describe the journey of Friar John as to 
(a) route, (b) sights, (c) customs. 

2. Look up the story of Prester John and give it 
briefly. He is one of the most interesting of the 
legendary medieval figures. 

3. Imagine yourself a young Venetian boy who has just 
heard Marco Polo talk about his adventures. Tell 
your father about it. 

4. Make a list of the strange countries visited by these 
medieval travelers, noting an important point about 
each, 

Topic: Biography. 

You may read any 25 pages you like from one of the 

following references: 

Sabatier—“St. Francis of Assissi.” 

Mark Twain—“Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.” 
Villari—“The Life and Time of Savonarola.” 
Frothingham—“Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut,” 

from pp. 1-266 (for boys). 

Besant—“Story of King Alfred.” 

In any biographical report give full name of person, 

period of history, country, and an idea of their chief 


work. This may seem hard, as you have to do only 25 
pages out of an entire book, but is possible you may earn 
extra credit, by reading the entire book. 

Topic: The Sixteenth Century in England. 
Reference: Quennell—“*A History of Everyday Things 
in England,” pp. 1-82, bk. 2. 

1. Why is the sixteenth century the one of the most 
interest to us? Why of all the chapters in the book 
did I assign you those on the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries? Contrast these two centuries, As this is 
a three weeks’ assignment and very important, write 
your notes in detail and very carefully. 

2. What effect did the capture of Constantinople have 
on the Renaissance? Do not give a vague answer 
from text, but from the reading. 


3. Write a brief description of education (both state 
and clerical) in the sixteenth century. 


4. Write a description of one of the following, choosing 
the one in which you are most interested: ships, 
houses, musical instruments, weapons, amusements. 

All reports were due Mondays. Thus the usual 
“blue” Monday lack of preparation was avoided, as 
the pupils had done the work during the preceding 
week, The teacher was relieved of a bugbear, and 
everyone started off the week in a cheerful frame of 
mind. The class time Monday was used occasion- 
ally for review or drills, but generally for spell 
downs of all varieties from spelling for head, to play- 
ing baseball, either with words or fact test questions 
(questions so phrased that they may be answered by 
one or two words, never a sentence). 

The pupils loved the “spelldowns,” particularly 
when two captains were chosen to make up their own 
sides in opposition to each other. They also learned 
to spell, for if a pupil missed any ordinary name, a 
sigh of disgust would come from his own side. It 
made them feel that they were doing something them- 
selves. Even fact test questions were often used. 
About once a week, ten minutes of the period were 
given over to a fact test. The pupils were given 
paper of uniform size and told to number, usually 
for eleven questions, Then the teacher read ques- 
tions and the pupil jotted down the answer in a word 
or two. They were given a choice as they had to 
answer ten of the eleven questions. Sometimes the 
pupils marked their own papers in class, sometimes 
one or two weak students would do the papers for the 
entire class (and this method secured one result, they 
learned answers to a few questions at least), or the 
teacher would do them. It took about ten minutes 
to mark thirty such papers. As these fact tests and 
the reading reports were the only regular weekly 
papers, the clerical side of the work was considerably 
lightened. The tests served to check up the knowl- 
edge acquired in the general class discussion, and to 
make sure that discussion was founded on a basis of 
fact. Several weeks old fact tests made an excellent 
group for a spelldown. With a little practice it was 
easy to make three or four sets of questions for 
different sections on the same twenty-five pages. For 
example, here are three tests on the period of the 
barbarian invasions: 


I, 


‘} Name three Germanic tribes invading Europe in 
*) the fourth and fifth centuries. 


Give date for the “breaking of the barrier.” 
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. Who was called the “scourge of God”? 

6. Give the date for the so-called fall of Rome. 

7. Who then became king? 
What city became the capital of the Ostrogothic 
kings in Italy? 

9. What barbarians settled in northern Gaul along 
the Seine? 

10. Who was their king? 

11, Name two modern countries that got their start as 
nations in this period. 


II. 
., Name two Slavic tribes of Europe. 


3. Give date for the second sack of Rome. 

. By what tribe was it sacked? 

5. Under what leader? 

6. What barbarian people set up a great kingdom in 
north Africa. 

7. In what battle was Attila decisively defeated? 

8. Give its date. 


9. What Roman emperor was the great “law-giver”? 

State two reasons why the Franks so 

11. \ well. 

III. 

> Name two Celtic peoples. 

3. Give the name of the battle in which the Goths 
defeated Valens. 

4. Its date? 

5. Where did the Visigoths finally settle? 

6. Who saved Rome from Attila? 

What king finally set up a stable government in 

Italy? 

8. W hat is our only first-hand source of knowledge 
for this period? 

9. What people occupied Italy for two centuries after 
the overthrow of the Goths? 

10. Name the battle in which Clovis defeated the 
Romans. 

11. Name Justiman’s great barbarian general. 


An Aspect of History Testing 


BY TYLER KEPNER, BROOKLINE, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

In a paper appearing recently in Tue Historica 
OvrT.Look it was pointed out that constructive work 
was much needed in five major directions, if the new 
kind of testing in the field of history was to make any 
significant contribution to the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the social studies... The general form of 
statement in which several of the problems were 
suggested makes it rather difficult to understand at 
all clearly what was meant. By way of specific 
statement, therefore, the writer would add a sixth 
direction in which history tests may serve construc- 
tively, and, as it seems to him, opportunely. The main 
thesis of this paper holds that the social studies, and 
history in particular, as now generally organized and 
presented in the secondary-school, are open to ad- 
verse criticism on the score that they are based upon 
the assumption, rather than upon the determination, 
of the social science equipment of the pupils. For 
the special purpose of this paper greater emphasis, 
perhaps, should be placed upon presentation than 
upon organization of subject matter, though the 
latter is not ignored. 

A brief survey of the development of history as a 
subject in the curriculum of the secondary-school in 
the past fifty years is the history of reports of succes- 
sive committees, with an acceleration of the succes- 
sion recently on the part of several organizations. 
The present organization of the social studies, and to 
some extent content, is the result of evolutionary 
committee procedure representing expert judgment, 
but lacking scientific approach. The writer of this 
paper does not wish to be misunderstood: there is no 
desire to disparage the evolution of the social studies, 
and history in particular, through the medium of ex- 
pert judgment. Committee reports have been in- 
valuable, but should not the newer methods of edu- 
cation replace the older methods of expert judgment, 
or rather supplement them? 


It was inevitable that committees depending upon 
empiricism should make conflicting reports. It was 
but natural that successive committee reports should 
be followed by a “‘re-writing’ of textbooks. In 
general this meant that textbook writers, desiring to 
conform to committee reports, revamped content, the 
selection or elimination of which has always been a 
highly subjective matter. It seems not improbable 
that the combined force of the empiricism of com- 
mittees and textbook writers is responsible for the 
allegation that history has retained a formal aspect 
vitiating its general educational value, this holding 
true in spite of a more general use of progressive 
methods in the presentation of the subject. One 
familiar with the content and the form of the con- 
tent of the available texts in history is frequently 
compelled to feel that there probably is some justifi- 
cation in the above charge. Pupil reaction to the 
content of our books seems to permit of no other 
conclusion. ‘The writer feels—and feels strongly 
that the historians have overwritten their books, and 
it is unfortunate, indeed, that this particular short- 
coming is peculiarly patent in the books on ancient 
history which we are compelled to put into the hands 
of our first year pupils. 

Finally, this paper holds that the assumed back- 
ground on the part of the pupils which empiricism 
has established generally does not exist to any large 
measure. This seems true whether the assumption 
be in respect to the content or the form of the content. 


Measured Backarounp 

In an effort to get at the social science background 
of our pupils as they come into the various social 
science subjects of the secondary school, and espe- 
cially American history, the writer made a list of 176 
questions, informational in character,? which were 
administered (as will be detailed presently) to 800 
pupils at the beginning of the last academic year. 
The arrangement of the questions into groups of 
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similar content, together with the use of mechanical 
aids generally accepted as best, with emphasis upon 
the selective factor, gave the questions somewhat of 
a “setting” and reduced to that extent the examina- 
tion character of the questions or exercises. With- 
out going into further details at this point, the fol- 
lowing evidence is presented indicating the reaction 
of 800 pupils to about one-fourth of the questions, 
selected at random, with no effort at presenting either 
the highest or lowest reactions for the group. In the 
interests of brevity, the nature of the question rather 


than its mechanical form is given. 
TABLE I. MEASURED RESULTS OF 
BACKGROUND 
Percentage of 
Correct 
Nature of Question Responses 
GROUP I—MEN-EVENTS, EVENTS-MEN 
AND EVENTS-EVENTS. 
Association of the cotton gin with the Civil 


England the most active country in settling 
Association of Soviet leadership with Lenine 49 
GROUP II—HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
King James’ version of the Bible .......... 33 
GROUP III—GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS. 
New world in western hemisphere ......... 66 
Location of thirteen original colonies ...... 76 
Largest New England state in area ........ 56 
Conception of longitude .................. 28 
Principal countries of the Far East ....... 54 
Europe seeking a new trade route to East 
when America was discovered ........... 63 
Colonial progress westward delayed by 
Allegheny mountains ................... 59 
GROUP IV—HISTORICAL TERMS. 
92 


Bolshevism 7 


GROUP V—CIVIC, SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC TERMS. 


7 
52 


GROUP VI—DATES (Dates to be selected 


from a list furnished for each group of 
five). 


Declaration of Independence, Emancipation 
Proclamation, Discovery of America, Set- 


tlement of Plymouth, Stamp Act ........ 61 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, ‘Texas, Philip- 
pines, Louisiana (Time of acquisition)... 17 


China, United States, France, Germany, 
Switzerland (Time of establishment of 
republics) ... 10 


GROUP VII—CHRONOLOGY (Chronologi- 
cal order to be indicated by numbers). 
Presidents: Roosevelt, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, Washington 70 


Events: American Revolution, Invention of 
Printing, Stone Age, French Revolution, 
Age of Pyramids: 15 

Amendments to Constitution: Direct elec- 

tion of senators, Woman suffrage, Abo- 
lition of slavery, National prohibition, 
Voting rights to 15 

The evidence here presented, together with the 
complete data in the hands of the writer, tends to 
bear out the contention of this paper (a contention 
in all probability keenly realized by many teachers 
of history), that the present empirical practice of 
assuming a background, to the considerable extent 
that we do, and the practice of making the assumed 
background the point of departure for our secondary 
school social studies, are faulty and highly undesir- 
able. An effort should be made to determine what 
the pupils’ equipment is, and with the measured re- 
sults in hand create the point of departure, thereby 
avoiding the gap now existing between actual back- 
ground and assumed background. 

In concluding this part of the paper, it is sub- 
mitted that the new type of history tests has a worthy 
field of service in the direction of the replacement of 
“assumption” with “determination” of background 
in so far as tests can make a contribution to a prob- 
lem so large as the one herein outlined. Moreover, 
this paper urges that where material is available, the 
use of such tests be sought particularly by teachers, 
inasmuch as present formal organization of content, 
as it exists in committee recommendations and text- 
books, must remain for some time. 

A Backarounp Test in Sociat Sciences 

As a contribution in the direction above outlined, 
the writer has prepared a “Background Test in 
Social Sciences,” available at the present time in two 
forms. The high correlation between the content of 
history and the content of the other social sciences is 
such that an elementary knowledge of practically 
each one is required for ordinary progress in any one, 
and especially, does it appear to the writer, is this 
true of history. If an elementary knowledge is not 
necessary, certainly fundamental conceptions pecu- 
liar to each of the social sciences are required for 
successful progress in any one. This fundamental 
factor was the motive prompting a background test 
in social sciences rather than an inventory test in the 
field of history alone. Since a teacher desires to 
know the two significant facts concerning every test 
of the new type, brief statements are here added 
relating to the purpose and the methodoiogy or basis 
of the test. 

Purpose of the test: The primary purpose of the 
test is diagnostic. The test aims to measure the ex- 
tent of the factual background in the social sciences 
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which a pupil or group of pupils bring to any one of 
the social science subjects in the secondary school. 
The test would aim at determining the social science 
background of the pupils by measurement rather than 
follow the usual practice of assuming an empirical 
background. Whether or not classes are arranged 
according to general abilities, the need of the teacher 
for some objective measure of the individual's back- 
ground in a particular subject is quite apparent. The 
logical and pedagogical time for such an inventory is 
at the beginning of the course. 

Methodology or basis of the test: As a prelimi- 
nary step in the organization of the test the writer 
made a survey of all the tests in history, the only 
tests available in the entire field of the social 
sciences. The content of the test represents an effort 
at selecting fair samplings of a practical background 
and comprises material from the field of history, 
primarily American, government or civics, economics, 
geography, and sociology, with emphasis roughly in 
the order of the subjects named. The core of the test 
is history. ‘The primary source of the questions and 
exercises is the “assumed” content as it is presented 
in the secondary school textbooks. For this purpose 
twenty-one representative textbooks (appearing 
within the years 1919-1922) have been used as repre- 
senting generally accepted and assumed background 
for the particular subjects. Other sources, as for 
example, the literary aspect of the social sciences, 
were also tapped. 

The questions, which are objective, have been 
arranged for purposes of organization into groups or 
exercises of similar content. Fach exercise, there- 
fore, tests a particular field of the social sciences, a 
part of which, at least, is usually indispensable in 
any one of the social sciences. Mechanically the 
test emphasizes the selective factor. The guiding 
question has been: Do these facts, words, or phrases 
convey meaning in the context to those who read? 
Exercise I tests the association of men-events, events- 
men, and events-events; II, literary background; IIT, 
geographic concepts; IV, historical words and terms 
commonly used; V, civic, social, and economic terms; 
and VI and VII, dates and chronology. 

The original list of questions numbered slightly 
more than 200; critical analysis by teachers reduced 
the list to 176. This list arranged by exercises, was 
submitted early in the academic year, 1922-23, to 800 
pupils—580 ninth-grade pupils and 220 eleventh 
and twelfth-grade pupils—in eleven schools in and 
around Boston. The present tests (Form A and 
Form B)* are the experimental result of administer- 
ing the test to pupils in both small and large secon- 
dary schools. On the basis of these returns, ques- 
tions were rearranged and eliminated with two 
criteria in mind: (1) content; and (2) percentage 
values in terms of correct responses to questions, In 
the two forms, therefore, questions and exercises are 
graduated in point of difficulty and duplication of 
content is reduced to a minimum. In range of diffi- 
culty, to give an example, question 1, Exercise | of 
either Form, was answered correctly by 99 per cent. 


of the 800 pupils, and question 6, Exercise VII of 
either Form, received correct responses from 9 per 


cent. 


‘Elston: “Improving the Teaching of History in the 
High School through the use of Tests,’ Te Hisroricat 
Ovuttoox, XIV (November, 1923), 301. 

*In testing information only, the writer is following 
Buckingham and Van Wagenen. Buckingham (School 
and Society, 5: 443-49, April, 1917) found that the corre- 
lation between ability to think and ability to remember in 
history is about 0.4. Van Wagenen (Historical Informa- 
tion and Judgment in Pupils in Elementary Schools, 
Teachers’ College Contributions to Education, No, 101, 
1919) gets higher correlations. He finds correlation be- 
tween information and thought to be 0.8, and that between 
information and character judgment to be 0.7. 

*Kepner: “A Survey of the Test Movement in History,” 
Journal of Educational Research, VII (April, 1923), 309- 
25. 

* November, 1923, edition available by writing the Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 

The following back numbers of The History Teacher's 

Magazine (now Tue Hisroricar Ourtoox) are desired: 
Volume I: Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Volume III: Number 7, 
Volume IV: Number 6. 

By describing condition and giving price of any of these 
numbers you are able to supply, you will confer a favor 
on a fellow-reader of Tue Hisroricar Ovrtoox. 

W. F. 
Box 412, Raleigh, N. C. 


Sargent’s Gandhooks 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


9th Edition, 1024 pages; round corners, crimson 
silk cloth, gold stamped, $6.00. 


A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


First Edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and 
more than 150 illustrations. $5.00. 


An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining thereto. 


A Discriminating Review of the Sum- 
mer Camp Movement, its origin, develop- 
ment, present status, and practices. 


Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
in the selection of Camps and Schools. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


11 BEACON STREET 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Newspaper and the Historian. By Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1923. xxxiii, 566 pp. $7.50, 

The Newspaper and Authority. By Lucy Maynard Sal- 
mon. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1923. xxviii, 505 pp. $7.50, 

These two volumes are the product of the ripe scholar- 
ship of a life devoted to the teaching and study of history. 
The author’s high standards of historical accuracy and 
criticism have been a part of the training of hundreds of 
Vassar College students, and have been abundantly recog- 
nized by her teaching colleagues throughout the country. 
Hence these well-documented and admirably printed books 
are only a belated proof of a conscientious historical 
method already long respected by friends and = 

‘The purpose of the author is to study “the advantages 
and the limitations of the periodical press, especially the 
newspaper, considered as historical material.” In pointing 
out the limitations which the newspaper possesses, the 
author perceives (1) that certain inaccuracies arise from 
the nature of the newspaper itself,—its method of publica- 
tion, its 2 ge of production, and the personal interests 
of reporters, editors, and proprietors;—and this phase of 
the subject is discussed in the first volume. But (2) the 
trustworthiness of a journal may also be affected by the 
character of outside—usually political and governmental— 
control exerted over its contents and expressed opinions. 
Limitations upon historical accuracy growing out of the 
exercise of such authority and censorship over newspapers, 
the author treats in the second of the volumes. 

In opening the volume on The Newspaper and the His- 
torian, Professor Salmon devotes several general chapters 
to the development of the newspaper, its personality, the 
guarantees of probability and the relation of the news- 
paper to general social movements. At the close of the 
same volume are other general chapters devoted to the 
authenticity and authoritativeness of the press, and the 
possibility of reconstructing the past from such sources. 
Three-fifths of the volume, however, are given to special 
studies of the historical values and limitations of the several 
parts of the newspaper—those furnished by news agencies, 
and by general and special reporters and correspondents, 
or those parts classed as interviews, editorials, criticisms, 
advertisements, and illustrations. Scattered throughout 
these chapters are special studies of great value, such as 
that (pp. 158-179) upon the history of reporting the de- 
bates in the English Parliament. (It is much to be re- 
gretted that the author did not have space for a criticism 
of the early Annals of Congress similar to her appraise- 
ment of MHansard’s Debates.) ‘The author’s analysis 
throughout these chapters,—based on the different sec- 
tions or parts of a newspaper,—covers all kinds of periodi- 
cals from trade journals to religious papers, and from the 
daily newspaper to the Scottish review. Such an arrange- 
ment precludes the connected treatment of any special 
class of papers, and even omits any extended study of the 
newspaper as an organ of political party,—one of the most 
important factors to be considered by the historian in his 
use of the newspaper. 

Censorship and government control in its many aspects 
forms the principal content of the second volume. ‘There 
are chapters devoted to the theory of censorship, to pre- 
ventive and punitive censorship, to the results of such 
attempts at control, and to taxes upon newspapers. Out 
of these chapters naturally grow other studies on the 
freedom of the press, the law of libel, the press bureau and 
means of propaganda, and the general influence of the 
press. 

Throughout the volumes there is a wealth of illustrative 
quotation and of footnotes, showing upon what a broad 
reading the work has been based, In general the illustra- 


tions for the first volume are taken from the earlier periods 
of newspaper history and especially before the World War. 
Naturally, too, the second volume draws its facts more 
largely trom the World War period and after, when the 
censorship system in all countries reached a degree and 
extent ot control unknown in any other period, 

The proof-reading of the volumes is almost letter perfect; 
a few well chosen illustrations illumine them. ‘The style is 
simple and straightforward, embellished more by apt and 
interesting quotations than by rhetorical construction. 

M. 


Sociology and Political Theory: A Consideration of the 
Sociological Basis of Politics. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Alfred Knopf, New York, 1924, xvi, 260 pp. 
$2.50. 

Professor Barnes succeeds in his objective of ingenious, 
clear and compact organization of the many and diverse 
sociological doctrines bearing upon sclected phases of 
political theory; it is the sort ot book out of which the 
reader gets as much satisfaction as the writer, in so far as 
he has read the numerous works upon which it is based. 

Sociological thought is shown to be inevitably funda- 
mental to modern (and presumably future) political theory, 
in that social factors other than the narrowly political are 
essential elements in the nature, origins, and development 
of the forms, processes and functions of the state, and of 
government. ‘The social backgrounds of sovereignty, liberty, 
rights, state activity, political change, international rela- 
tions, and public opinion, and of political theory itself,— 
together with the sociological doctrines or inductions which 
have set forth these backgrounds—form the bulk of the 
book, ‘The author feels that the cardinal contributions 
of sociological thought to political theory are the group- 
interest basis of politics; the evolutionary, conquest and 
adaptive theories as opposed to the supernatural, con- 
tractual, organismic, or superentity theories; the relation 
of social control by the state to social control by mores, 
opinion, leadership, and propaganda; and the realistic 
approach to politics. 

One hopes that out of the author's bibliographic mastery 
may spring some day a creative synthesis which even the 
best classification does not purport to offer. One gets an 
occasional hint of the compiler’s own views through his 
selection for quotation or approval of certain modern 
authorities. The strong influence of Giddings and Dun- 
ning is observable in the dedication and throughout the 
book: of the former, in the citation, often without criticisin, 
of his theories; of the latter, in the sort of book. At the 
risk of being symbolically sandbagged with one or more 
of Barnes’ strings of authors the reviewer suggests a few 
contributions not cited in the text which occurred to him as 
of significance to political theory: those of the Catholic 
University Group (Ryan, et al.); certain ideas of Aris- 
totle (on population and colonies); of Patten (on liberty, 
yrogress, social-economic factors, frontiers, etc.) and 
Jevine; of Dominian (on frontiers); of Miller (on nation. 
ality and migration); of Keller (on social adaptation); of 
Hobson (on property and on progress); of Proudhon (on 
property); of Morley (on compromise); of Martin (on 
public opinion and crowd behavior); of Hyndman and Paul 
(on revolution); of Eldridge and Ogburn (on the social- 
psychological basis of politics; of Ferguson (on sovereignty, 
ete.) ; and, of course, of many historians and psychologists. 
Some of these are not from sociologists, but neither are a 
large number of the sociological contributions actually 
cited in the book, 1 

The chapter which compares the attempts of politists 
and sociological writers to define the respective scope and 
relations of politics and sociology seems futile, because the 
attempts themselves have been futile. Barnes himself 
exemplifies the fusion of the social sciences, and recognizes 
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as pro tem sociologist whoever is writing sociologically. 
By such definition, modern politists (like historians and 
economists, psychologists and ethicists) are frequently 
(and legitimately) sociologists, and vice versa, The unit 
of division should be the problem, not the approach. ‘The 
topical principle of arrangement has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It involves occasional repetition, which is 
perhaps inevitable. A tabular comparison of views ar- 
ranged by authors would be a useful appendix to such a 
book, just as a tabular comparison of authors arranged by 
views would help books such as ‘Todd’s or Dunning’s. 

The book is a valuable text for courses in the develop- 
ment of sociological and political thought. 

Tuomas D, Exuiorr. 
Northwestern University. 


Our World Today and Yesterday. By James Harvey 
Robinson, Emma Peters Smith and James Henry 
Breasted. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1924, 625 pp. 
(bibliography and maps additional). 

The arrival of a new Robinson History is always an 
interesting event. ‘The present volume is in response to the 
need of a textbook for a one year course in “World His- 
tory,” and follows at an interval of only three years the 
General History of Europe issued by the same authors for 
the same purpose. The books have the same attractive 
style and appearance, the same excellence in maps and 
illustrations, and substantially the same content. One 
striking and valuable innovation in the present book is the 
segration of the colored maps at the end of the volume in 
a small historical atlas. Each map is accompanied by a 
brief explanatory comment and by suggestions for map 
exercises. Ancient history has lost nearly one hundred 
pages and mediaeval history fifty pages; while the period 
since the Congress of Vienna has gained eighty pages. 
William the Silent comes at the midpoint of the older book 
and Napoleon at the midpoint of the newer book, ‘This is 
a marked concession to the demand for more emphasis on 
the modern period. 

How has this revision been accomplished? The reduc- 
tion in the earlier part is done chiefly by eliminating 
sentences and paragraphs. The cuts are principally in the 
narrative parts; the descriptions of civilization have been 
retained. The expansion of the modern period has, corre- 
spondingly, been on the lines of science and invention and 
the post-war problems of the present day. This seems to 
the present writer to be in accord with the demands of 
progressive teachers. ‘The extensive bibliography at the 
end of the book has been revised and enlarged by the 
inclusion of new titles. There is an occasional re-wording 
of a title or passage in the text with the purpose of making 
the subject more interesting to young people. 

One must be thankful that so attractive and readable a 
book is offered for those who are capable of using it, but 
to one who faces the problems of a great public school 
there comes with each new volume a fresh feeling of 
disappointment that it does not meet the real need. The 
course in “World History” has been introduced because of 
a growing opinion that the average high school student 
should devote more time to the study of present day prob- 
lems in some form of Civics or Social Science, which in- 
volves less time than formerly to history. “World His- 
tory” is usually placed in the tenth grade, where pup’. 
are about fifteen years of age. It is impossible for any 
but the exceptionally bright students to cover successfully 
the existing type of textbook. Like the others, the present 
book is too long and too difficult. The process of elimina- 
tion and condensation which has been practiced, has re- 
sulted in such a body of knowledge between the covers of 
one book that the teacher, in order to make it assimilable 
and not merely a cram, has to extend it with description, 
discussion and explanation. In the limited time that is 
difficult. History becomes a heavy task both for the pupil 
and the teacher. The bibliography of outside readings is 
for the most part made up of books which are far too 
difficult for the tenth grade and omits almost entirely the 
group of charming popular books on history for boys and 
girls. The use of such a book is complicated still further 


in the public schools by the presence of a vast army of 
students whose parents are uneducated, who are accus- 
tomed to the most limited range of conversation in the 
family circle, whose experience is bounded by a few city 
streets, and who have to devote most of their school time 
to preparation for earning a living. What we need is not 
a revision but a rewriting of history from a new view- 
point. Let the author decide what events and persons in 
the past are really vital to the understanding of the present 
and then write about them in a vivid and colorful manner, 
using words which the boy and girl of fifteen can under- 
stand. The textbook should be an introduction to history. 
It should teach itself, freeing the teacher from explana- 
tion and definition so that he may guide the students to 
wider reading and discussion. 
Jessie C. Evans, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


The Conquered. By Naomi Mitchison. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., New York, 1923, 317 pp. 

Children of the Way. By Anne C, E. Allinson. Harcourt, 

Brace, and Co., New York, 1923. 193 pp. 

The Beauty of the Purple. A Romance of Imperial Con- 
stantinople Twelve Centuries Ago. By William Stearns 
Davis. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1924. viii, 
570 pp. 

Teachers and students who have puzzled over the selec- 
tion and use of historical novels will find in these books 
distinct types illustrating not only three periods of the 
world’s history but also different methods of handling 
fiction. They are alike in that none is marred by historical 
inaccuracy or anachronisms. They all have definite pur- 
poses. But the art of transmuting the crude metal of 
propaganda into attractive forms is mastered by these 
writers in varying degrees. 

The Conquered is a story of Gaul in the time of Caesar's 
campaigns, written from the point of view of the people 
whom he pacified. Although the story seems in places to 
drag and in others to be too crudely realistic, it does give 
a suggestive picture of the native point of view. There is 
to be found comparatively little fertility of invention of 
incidents, but considerable power of analysis of character, 
such as the hotheaded rivalry of the Gallic leaders, the 
vagueness of the Briton’s mental processes, the fickleness 
of the Gauls. The chapters are in a way expanded topics 
or paragraphs from Caesar’s commentaries, 

Mrs. Allinson’s book is not really an historical novel, but 
a series of what she modestly calls sketches of the life of 
the Early Christians at Rome. The thread of the book is 
of the slightest. Each incident has in itself little interest 
or importance. And yet the book has charm and value. 
The pictures of Roman life are drawn with a skilful and 
accurate hand. The idea back of the whole work, to show 
how the Christian faith was spread among the common 
people and how it affected their lives, is highly important 
to the student of the Roman Empire. But the one-sided- 
ness of the account, the almost total absence of the other 
elements that constituted the Roman world intellectually, 
make the reader suspicious of the correctness of the inter- 
pretation of these early revival meetings. The last chapter, 
in which the great Apostle comes into contact with a 
woman of intellectual independence, is the most successful 
part of the book. 

Leo III, Emperor of Byzantium, is the theme of the most 
recent novel by Professor Davis. ‘This story sets the 
romance of the peasant-emperor, whose defense of Con- 
stantinople in 717 saved Europe from Moslem rule, in a 
framework of historical interest hard to rival. Although 
the author speaks of the glories of the New Rome, the 
monks in their cells or on the pillars, the high born women 
of the palace intriguing for power, the cunning of the 
eunuchs grappling with the bluffness of the military 
officials, the military exigencies that led to the invention of 
Greek Fire, he does not often indulge in mere description 
or pedantic explanation. Occasionally he does make an 
explanation in a note that brings the reader with an 
abrupt start out of the spell of the plot into the realization 
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that after all he is reading only a story. But his art is 
immensely superior to those of the other authors reviewed 
here. He suggests tortures by showing their effects where 
Mitchison depicts them in all their horrors. He puts into 
a natural setting the conflict of ideas where Mrs, Allinson 
tells us about the conflict. His delineation of character is 
good, especially in the case of Leo’s peasant mother. An 
occasional incident seems a bit improbable, as the rescue 
of Constantinople from the Moslems three times by the 
efforts of Fergal, Leo’s ex-slave. The delicate touches, 
such as the pillar-saint’s rebuke of his neighbors that was 
caused by his personal discomfort or Kasia’s freeing of 
Fergal because “she did not care to own the fellow who 
saved her life”; or Anthusa’s skill in dealing both with 
hostile saint and envious girls, are effective and pleasurable 
to the reader. 

Of the three books, the first will appeal to the readers 
who have a special interest in Caesar. It will be used to 
get the other side of the story. Mrs. Allinson’s book will 
interest a limited but thoughtful group of readers. Pro- 
fessor Davis’s romance ought to command a wider circle 
because it deals with a larger range of human interests. 
It is a capital story. 

Herserr WING, Jr. 

Dickinson College. 


The Constitution. By R. G. Gettell. 
York, 1924. 213 pp. 
The Constitution of the United States. By A. M. Higgins. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 56 pp. (Paper). 
The Common Sense of the Constitution. By A. 'T. South- 
worth. Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 145 pp. 

The Constitution of Our Country. By Frank A. Rexford 
and Clara L. Carson. American Book Co., New York. 
185 pp. 

Our Constitution. 


Ginn and Co., New 


By A. J. Cloud. 
Co., New York. 223 pp. 

The Constitution of To-day. 
New York, 237 pp. 

These little books (each will fit comfortably in an over- 
coat pocket), evidently have been published to satisfy the 
demand for a text on the Constitution, since many states 
have required by law that such a course must be given in 
the schools. ‘The legislators seem to feel that the study of 
the Constitution will promote patriotism, and that the 
decision cannot safely be left to the judgment of teachers 
and school officials. If the desired result can be accom- 
plished in this manner, then the teacher has help for this 
great work, for here are six books, ranging from the 
humble paper back to the more splendid limp cloth binding 
(Gettell), all primed and ready for the task. 

While the titles of the books are somewhat similar there 
is a good deal of variation in the contents. Higgins and 
Southworth stick pretty close to the document itself, the 
first attempting nothing but an explanation and interpre- 
tation of the articles and sections of the Constitution; the 
second giving an introductory statement on the origin of 
the Constitution and then explaining it section by section, 
introducing some first rate questions that will cause the 
student to do some investigating. Neither has a bibliogra- 
phy. The four remaining books are really in the nature of 
civics texts although, of course, most stress is laid on the 
Constitution. Cloud, Ashley, and Rexford and Carson have 
introduced the origin and historical background of the 
Constitution first, and then have explained and interpreted 
the document section by section, although Rexford and 
Carson refer the reader to the copy of the document at the 
end of the book and have not introduced it into the body 
of the text. All three are illustrated and for the most 
part the illustrations are timely and well chosen. These 
authors have kept the teacher in mind for they have put 
in some good bibliographies to aid him and his students. 
They have added also some questions and Cloud in his 
book has included some “suggested activities” that are ex- 
cellent. Ashley has done a splendid thing for those who 
are interested in seeing how the Constitution functions: he 
has listed under the various articles and sections of the 
document such historical events, judicial decisions, and 


Scott, Foresman and 


By R. L. Ashley. Macmillan, 


legal enactments as illustrate how the various powers and 
provisions of the Constitution have been used, Cloud, and 
Rexford and Carson include the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; the latter have added the Mayflower Compact. 
Gettell’s contribution, although it is called The Constitu- 
tion, might just as well or more properly have been labeled 
“Government in the United States.” It is true that he does 
take up the Constitution and discuss it, but he also devotes 
a chapter to each of the following: Party Issues and Or- 
ganization; the Foreign Policy of the United States; Terri- 
torial Expansion; Development of Local and City Govern- 
ment. ‘Lhese topics surely are somewhat removed from the 
Constitution as such and they seem to have no immediate 
connection with the title the author uses. Possibly the con- 
tents of the book may be explained by a statement which 
the author makes in his preface: “The author is in sym- 
pathy with the recent movements in education which have 
substituted a treatment of the spirit and functions of 
government for a study of its mere form.” It would be 
interesting to know whether the state legislators agree with 
him. ‘The book is interesting. It has splendid bibliogra- 
phies and questions, and like Rexford and Carson’s volume 
it contains not only the text of the Constitution but the 
Mayflower Compact and the Declaration of Independence. 


DoveHerry. 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 


David Wilmot. By Charles Buxton Going. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1924. 787 pp. $6.00. 

In writing this book the author undertook to perform a 
difficult task. He endeavored to create a personality from 
a few fragments. Most of David Wilmot’s personalia had 
disappeared; all that was left were the pages of the Con- 
gressional Globe and the files of the newspapers with a 
few reminiscences and odds and ends of correspondence. 
Of necessity this work portrays little but the politician 
Wilmot. Bred in the Pennsylvania back country he had 
grown up with a political religion of democracy. His 
whole life’s interest was politics and almost all his days 
after his law training were spent in public office. He 
entered Congress at the age of thirty-one in 1845 and con- 
sistently acted as a regular Democrat on most occasions. 
He was opposed to extravagance in expenditure and to the 
policy of protection, in fact, he alone of the twenty odd 
Congressmen from protectionist Pennsylvania voted for the 
tariff of 1846. But the question which made or marred 
many a man’s reputation came inevitably to the fore. Polk 
asked for money to make peace with Mexico and it was 
understood that peace meant the acquisition of territory. 
Should it be slave or free? Wilmot met the issue squarely, 
without equivocation, as was his wont. He shared the 
orthodox Democratic belief in the legal position of slavery 
where it already existed, and he was opposed to abolition- 
ists, but he wished the southern institution to spread no 
further. Consequently when the idea was bruited about 
of reviving the old Jeffersonian proviso forbidding slavery 
in the new territory he took the bull by the horns and after 
consultation introduced the proviso which bears his name. 
For this action, the Democratic leaders in nation and 
state, more and more committed to a policy of compromise 
and harmony, sought to end his political life. Twice he 
was returned to Congress but during the third contest he 
withdrew in the interests of harmony. Naturally there 
was no fellowship for him with the Buchanan-Forney 
Democratic Party in Pennsylvania so it was only a step to 
the Free Democracy and then to a pioneer place in the 
new Republican party. Here his brilliant service was 
complicated by the enmity of Cameron. A short term in 
the Senate, 1861-1863, was followed by an appointment 
from his friend Lincoln to a place on the Court of Claims. 
He was holding this latter position when his premature 
death occurred in 1868, 

The book does practically all that can be done for 
Wilmot. It represents much effort and careful weighing 
of evidence but it is too long, there is too much of the 
history of the United States during Wilmot’s time. After 
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the first delightfully written chapters of Wilmot’s early 
life, he appears only as a crusader clad in shining armor. 
But even a crusader occasionally dismounts and lays 
aside the panoply of war—the picture of what he was at 
those times seems almost to have disappeared. We would 
know more of him, even of “his irregular habits (of eating 
and drinking)” and “his abnormal appetite.” 
Roy Nicuots, 
Columbia University. 


Select Documents Relating to the Unification of South 
Africa. Edited with an Introduction by Arthur Perci- 
val Newton. Two volumes: xxviii, 281; viii, 291 pp. 
(University of London Historical Series No. IIL.) 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1924, $8.00. 

The purpose of the series in which these volumes appear 
is to make accessible in convenient form, primarily for the 
use of students of history in the University of London, 
original materials on various subjects to serve as a basis 
for exercises in historical research. ‘The enterprise was 
inaugurated with Professor Pollard’s valuable collection 
of sources on the reign of Henry VII but was suspended 
on account of the war. It was resumed with Professor 
Newton’s Federal and Unified Constitutions, published in 
1923, ‘The present compilation is the third of the series. 
It consists of selections from official documents—parlia- 
mentary papers and debates, in large part—bearing upon 
the general theme of South African unification, and rang- 
ing over a period of fifty years, from Sir George Grey’s 
recommendation of South African federation in 1858 to 
the debate in the House of Commons on the South African 
Constitution Bill in 1909, 

To the apprentice in historical research, for whose use 
the documents were collected, Professor Newton offers 
some wise counsel. “The most convenient order of arrange- 
ment for a miscellaneous collection of historical documents 
is undoubtedly the chronological,’ he writes in his Intro- 
duction, “and that plan is adopted here; but the student 
who patiently plods through the volumes page after page 
will find himself at the end of his labours with a surfeit 
of ‘facts’ but very little history. He should follow the 
example of the trained investigator and search his material 
rapidly for a point from which to take his departure back- 
wards and forwards. Somewhere or other in a long 
official correspondence or a series of debates upon a sub- 
ject there will usually be found a historical résumé of the 
events with which it is concerned and a succinct statement 
of the points at issue. ‘The occasion on which this résumé 
was made often forms an excellent starting-point and the 
résumé itself an invaluable aid to find a way through the 
chronologically arranged material.” 

Intensive work on such a collection of documents as 
this, though the student would not gain from it training 
in the search for materials, should serve to develop in him 
the ability to select and correlate the salient facts and to 
form his own historical synthesis. It would also acquaint 
him with what Professor Newton calls “the wilderness of 
irrelevance that provides the stuff out of which history 
must be extracted.” 

Rosert L. Scuvuyier. 

Columbia University. 


Book Notes 


The adventures of Aladdin with his wonderful lamp re- 
vealed to him marvelous wonders, but no more wonderful 
than Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Slosson reveal to the modern 
reader in their book, Science Remaking the World, (Double- 
day Page and Company, New York, 1923. viii, 292 pp.) 
The stories of the volume are about gasoline, coal-tar, 
electrons, influenza, tuberculosis, germs, botanical gardens, 
evolution, insects, forests, clouds, potatoes, diet, and vita- 
mins, These accounts are told by various specialists who 
lectured on these subjects at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the summer of 1922 at the request of Dr. 
Caldwell. The emphasis is practical and educational in the 


treatment, as for instance, how we use electrons and the 
practical applications of the theory of evolution. It is a 
book for young people in the schools, It is also a popular 
book for adults who want to become acquainted with the 
late achievements of science. Most of the stories are told 
remarkably well. Dr. Slosson’s -article on coal-tar reads 
like a romance and is positively thrilling. Others are less 
successful, For instance, Dr, Coulter’s article on evolution 
would have been improved by more concrete illustrations. 
It shows perhaps too plainly the structure of an enlarged 
outline. There is a small but useful bibliography for each 
chapter and a large folding chart of the historical progress 
of Science. How wonderful it would be if our univer- 
sities, our industries and particularly our governments 
would support scientific research more generously.—W. F. 

Although the crop of unconvincing writings about the 
learning of Irish monks has been a-large one because of 
uncritical use of the sources in that field of history, yet 
expert historical scholarship has also been at work there 
and has shown beyond peradventure that Ireland in the 
Middle Ages was the center of a learning unequalled in 
its scope elsewhere in contemporary Western Europe. 
Hugh Graham, the author of The Early Irish Monastic 
Schools (The Talbot Press, Dublin, 1923, 206 pp.), pre- 
sents a well-condensed and interesting account of the 
origin and development of this learning, the regions where 
it first flourished, the directions and circumstances of its 
spread to Scotland, England, and the continent and the 
methods of the schools that fostered it. He supports his 
assertions by abundant references to his authorities, which 
are for the most part secondary, and supplies a compre- 
hensive bibliography. The book will be of service to 
many, and well deserves an index and a map or two, which 


are lacking.—W. J. Cuase, University of Wisconsin. 


Syllabus of Current 
International 


| Events 


By 
GRACE B. MACCOLL 
| Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This outline is designed for the use of students as 
well as teachers in Courses in Current Events and 
in Recent World History. 


The Syllabus is not only a logical analysis, but 1s 
packed full of facts, arranged in a simple order 
under a few headings. It will aid American citizens 
to appreciate the present International Relations 
of the States of the World. If you and your class 
are interested in World Events and the International 
Relations of the United States, you will surely need 
this Syllabus 


The MacColl Syllabus of Current International 
Events is printed in upright pocket form, 4 x 9 
inches, and bound in a strong, paper cover. Price 
is 30 cents a copy. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
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RICHMOND, VA., 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 


10.00 A. M. to 12.00 M. Group MeeTinoGs. 
The Jefferson 
Ancient History. 
First Committee Room Under the Auditorium, The Jef- 
ferson. 
Chairman: 
Louisville, 
Athenian War Politics and Post-Bellum Finance in the 
Assessment List of 421 B. C. Allen B. West, Wheaton 
College, and Benjamin D. Merritt, Brown University. 


William F. Edgerton, University of 


Women in Industrial Life in Ptolemaic Egypt. Susan 
H. Ballou, Bryn Mawr College. 
Augustus as Reflected in the Monuments of Art of 


His Period. M. Rostovtzeff, University of Wisconsin. 
Athenian History from Sulla to Arcadius. Herbert 
Wing, Jr., Dickinson College. 
The Colleges and Historical Investigation. 
Second Committee Room Under the 
Jefferson. 
Chairman: William K. Boyd, Trinity College, North 
Carolina. 
The Aim and Purpose of the Committee on Historical 
Investigation in Colleges. The Chairman. 
Collecting Historical Material. E. Merton Coulter, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
Pertinent Fields for Research in the Colleges. 
Sweet, De Pauw University. 
Discussion. 
J. F. Jameson, Carnegie Institution. 
Marcus W. Jernegan, University of Chicago. 
Wm. E. Dodd, University of Chicago. 
English History. 
The Flemish Room, The Jefferson, 


The 


Auditorium, 


Ww. W. 


Chairman: Arthur Lyon Cross, University of 
Michigan. 
Perkin Warbeck. Mary Hayden, University College, 
Dublin. 


Some Unexplored Fields in English Constitutional His- 
tory. A. F. Pollard, F. B. A., University College, 
University of London. 

The Housing Question in Great Britain a Century Ago. 
J. H. Clapham, C. B. E., King’s College, Cambridge. 
The Growth of National Consciousness in England. 

W. T. Laprade, Trinity College, North Carolina. 
*12.30 to 330 P. M. 
Patriotic Societies. 
Subscription Luncheon. 
Chairman: Dixon Ryan Fox, Columbia University. 

Recent Activities of the D. A. R. in New York State. 
Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker, New York City. 

Recent Activities of Hereditary-Patriotic Societies in 
Connecticut. George S. Godard, State Librarian, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Recent Activities of the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames. Mrs. Albert Sioussat, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Services to History of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Mrs. Livingston Rowe Schuyler, New York City. 


71.00 P. M. Jotnr Conrerence of the 

American Historical Association, the National 

Council for the Social Studies, and the Virginia 

Society of History Teachers. Subscription 

luncheon. Private Dining Room, Hotel Richmond. 

The Outlook for History in the Schools. 
Chairman: Principal Thomas J. 
| Salle-Peru (Ill.) High School, 


Luxcuron Conrerence of the 
The Jefferson. 


McCormack, I.a 


Preliminary Announcement of the Program of the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Historical Association 


DECEMBER 27 TO 31, 1924. 


HEADQUARTERS, THE JEFFERSON HOTEL 


Discussion led by Albert E. McKinley, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

3.00 to 5.00 P. M. Generar Session. 

of The Jefferson. 

Confederacy, Its Leaders 

Resurvey. 
Chairman: Franklin L. Riley, Washington and Lee 
University. 

The Problem of Morale in the Confederacy. Charles W. 
Ramsdell, University of Texas. 

State Rights and the Breakdown of the Confederacy. 
Frank L. Owsley, Vanderbilt University. 

General Joseph Eggleston Johnson: Storm Center of 
the Confederate Army. Alfred P. James, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Rewards of the Blockade Runner. 
University of Illinois. 

United States vs. Jefferson Davis, 1865-1869. 
Nichols, Columbia University. 


6.00 to 7.45 P. M. *Subscription Dinner of the Agri- 
cultural History Society. The Jefferson. 
Chairman: Oscar C, Stine, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, President of the Agricultural History 
Society. 
Address, Plantations with Slave Labor and Free. Ulrich 
B. Phillips, University of Michigan. 
Discussion. L. C. Gray, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


8.15 P. M. Generar Sesston. 
ond Baptist Church. 

Addresses of Welcome: His Excellency E. Lee Trinkle, 
Governor of Virginia. His Honor, J. Fulmer Bright, 
Mayor of the City of Richmond. 

Address, These Forty Years: Charles McLean Andrews, 
Yale University, Acting President of the American 
Historical Association. 

At the close of the literary part of this session the mem- 
bers of the Association will be entertained with the rendi- 
tion of a musical programme of old plantation melodies, 
“spirituals,” ete., by the Sabbath Glee Club, an organiza- 
tion of colored singers, 


The Auditorium 


The and Its Problems: A 


A. Sellew Roberts, 
Roy F. 


Auditorium of the Sec- 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 


10.00 A. M. to 12.00 M. 

Agricultural History. 

A Joint Meeting with the Agricultural History Society. 

Second Committee Room Under the Auditorium, The 
Jefferson. 

Chairman: Nils A. Olsen, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Wheat Growing in Colonial Virginia. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The American Grain Trade to England, 
W. F. Galpin, University of Oklahoma. 
The Henry B. Jones Diary: The Annals of a Virginia 
Planter, 1842-1881. Henry W. McLaughlin, Browns- 

burg, Virginia. 

Agricultural Development in the Lower South During 
the Civil War. FE. Merton Coulter, University of 
Georgia. 

Conference of Archivists, Joint Session, with the Virginia 
War History Commission. Room 630, The Jef- 
erson. 

Chairman of the Conference of Archivists: 
Lindley, Earlham College. 


MEETINGS. 


O. C. Stine, U. S. 


1783-1815. 


Harlow 
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Address of Welcome: Arthur Kyle Davis, Chairman, 
Virginia War History Commission. 

British Records of the World War. Hubert Hall, 
F. S. A., Kings College, University of London. 

Archive Legislation, 1921-1923. George S. Godard, Li- 
brarian, Connecticut State Library. 

Notes on the Destruction of Historical Records. Robert 
B. House, State Archivist, North Carolina. 

Colonial History. Flemish Room, The Jefferson. 
Chairman: Charles M. Andrews, Yale University, 
Acting President of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Anglo-Spanish Rivalry in Western Georgia, 1680-1704, 
Herbert E. Bolton, University of California. 

The Florida-Georgia Border Struggle, 1733-1742. J. G. 
Johnson, University of Colorado. 

Projects for Colonization in the South, 1684-1732. Verner 
W. Crane, Brown University. 

The Reason for and the Extent of American Hope in 
France at the Beginning of the Struggle for Inde- 
pendence. C. H. Van Tyne, University of Michigan. 

The Far East. 

First Committee Room Under the Auditorium, The Jef- 
ferson. 

Chairman: K. S. Latourette, Yale University. 

The Early Stages in the Propagation and Establishment 
of Buddhism in China. L. H. Hodous, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The First Remission of the Boxer Indemnity. C. B. 
Malone, Tsinghua College, Peking. 

The Teaching of Far Eastern History to Undergradu- 
ates. Eldon Griffin, Yale University. 


1.30 to 245 P. M. Compumentary Luncuron given 
by the President and Trustees of the University 
of Richmond, President Boatwright presiding, 
Westhampton College, University of Richmond. 

Full instructions as to the means of reaching the Uni- 
versity of Richmond will appear in the final edition of the 
programme and will also be posted at the headquarters of 
the Association. 


3.00 P. M. Awwnvat Business Meetinc. Westhampton 
College. 


6.00 P. M. ‘Subscription Dinner of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. The Jefferson. 

Address: A Great Debate in American History: The 
Virginia Convention of 1829-1830. William FE. Dodd, 
University of Chicago. 

8.00 P. M. Generar Session. Tur ANGto-AMERICAN 
Conrerence or Proressors. The Auditorium, The 
Jefferson, 

What Remains to be Done for the Development of the 
History of the British Empire? 
Chairman: Principal C. Grant Robertson, C. V. O., 
University of Birmingham, England. 

Introductory Remarks: The Chairman. 

What Remains to be Done for the History of the Foreign 
Policy of the Empire in the Nineteenth Century. 
Charles K. Webster, University of Wales. 

The Constitutional Relations between Great Britain and 
the British West Indies in the Late Eighteenth and 
Farly Nineteenth Centuries. R. L. Schuyler, Columbia 
University. 

The Need of a Comparative History of British and 
Foreign Colonial Developments. Basil Williams, Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal. 

The Evolution Problem of the Foreign Relations of the 
Empire During the Last Half Century. George M. 
Wrong, University of Toronto. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


10.00 A. M. to 12.00 M. Grove Meertines. Flemish 
Room, The Jefferson. 
Mediaeval History. 
Chairman: Dana C, Munro, Princeton University. 
Transportation in England in the Fourteenth Century. 
James F. Willard, University of Colorado, 


The Proposed Catalogue of Latin Incipits: An Example 
of Possible Co-operative Work in Mediaeval Historical 
Study. F. M. Powicke, University of Manchester. 

The Mediaeval Conception of the Supremacy of Law, 
and the Beginnings of the Theory of Sovereignty. The 
Reverend A. J. Carlyle, University College, Oxford. 

The Spread of Ideas During the Middle Ages. Charles 
H. Haskins, Harvard University. 

Report of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. L. J. Paetow, 
University of California. 


Joint meeting with the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 


ciation. The Auditorium, The Jefferson. 
Chairman: F. H. Hodder, University of Kansas, 
President of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. 
The Miami Purchase, A Western Propriety. Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr., University of Cincinnati. 
Farly Shipbuilding on the Ohio. Charles Henry Ambler, 
West Virginia University. 
The Presidential Election of 1824-1825. Everett S. 
Brown, University of Michigan. 
The Blairs and the Election of 1860. Dr. Margaret B. 
O'Conner, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Persistence of the Westward Movement in the United 
States. John C. Parish, University of California, 
Southern Branch. 


*1230 to 230 P. M. Luncnron CoNnreRENCE FOR 
Stavonic Hisrory. The Jefferson. 
Subscription Luncheon, 
Chairman: Archibald Cary Coolidge, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
Address, The Future of Slavonic Studies: R. W. Seton- 
Watson, King’s College, University of London, 
The other speakers will include: 
Frank A. Golder, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
Samuel N. Harper, University of Chicago. 
Robert J. Kerner, University of Missouri. 


3.00 to 5.00 P. M. Grovrp Meretines. The Jefferson. 


The Conference of Historical Societies. 


First Committee Room Under the Auditorium, The Jef- 
ferson. 

Chairman: A. E. Sheldon, Superintendent, Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

The Virginia Historic Highway. J. P. Fishburn, 
Roanoke, Virginia, President of the Virginia Historic 
Highway Association. 

Address, The Museum of History: A Problem. L. V. 
Coleman, Smithsonian Institution, Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums. 

Discussion. 

Modern Europe. Room 630, The Jefferson. 
Chairman: Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Henry of Damville, Lord of the South: A Study of the 
Religious Wars in Southern France. Frank C. Palm, 
University of California. 

The Controversy over the Composition of the States- 
General, August 25-December 27, 1788: A Study in 
Pamphlet Literature. Mitchell B. Garrett, Howard 
College. 

New Material on Louis Napoleon, 1840-1846. §S. G. 
Patterson, Dartmouth College. 

The International Crisis Over Moldavia, 1857. Thad W. 
Riker, University of Texas. 

Some Aspects of Recent Agrarian Reform. Lucy F. 
Textor, Vassar College. 

Virginia History. Flemish Room, The Jefferson. 
Chairman: Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, Holdcroft, Virginia. 

William Gooch: Successful Royal Governor of Virginia. 
Percy Scott Flippin, Mercer University. 

Some Neglected Phases of the Revolution in Virginia. 
Isaac S. Harrell, Washington Square College, New 
York University. 

Thomas Cooper and Thomas Jefferson. Dumas Malone, 
University of Virginia. 

The Change of Secession Sentiment in Virginia in 1861, 
J. E. Walmsley, Winthrop College. 
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8.00 P. M. Generar Session. 
Jefferson. 
New Light on Recent Diplomatic History. 
Chairman: Richard Heath Dabney, University of 
Virginia, 
The Immediate Origin of the War. 
College. 
Peacemaking from 1919 to 1923. Major Harold Tem- 
perley, O. B. E., Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Discussion: 
William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania. 
Robert H. Lord, Harvard University. 
James T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, New York. 
R. W. Seton-Watson, University of London. 


The Auditorium of The 


Sidney B. Fay, Smith 


*Those who plan to participate in this luncheon confer- 
ence should notify at once Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

* Those who plan to participate in this luncheon confer- 
ence should notify at once Professor Edgar Dawson, 
Hunter College, New York City. 

*Those who plan to attend this dinner should notify at 
once Herbert A. Kellar, Secretary of the Agricultural His- 
tory Society, 679 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

*Those who plan to attend this dinner should notify at 
once Professor Susan M. Lough, Westhampton College, 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 

*Those who plan to attend this luncheon should notify 
at once Professor Arthur I. Andrews, 11 Atkins Place, 
Medford Hillside, Mass. 


Notes on Periodical Literature 
By Gertrrupe Bramuetre Ricuarps, Pxu.D. 
In suggesting ways for the increased efficiency of the 
League of Nations (Contemporary Review for October) 
W. H. Dickinson says: “In the first place more attention 


might be given to the constitution of the delegations....The 
Council and the Assembly should be ‘men that count.’.... 
Secondly, it would be well if steps were taken to constitute 
the League an effective organ of international diplomacy... 
it would be expedient that the meeting of the Assembly 
should be made the occasion for conference between diplo- 
mats as well as between Prime Ministers. Many matters 
might be settled by conversation at Geneva which now 
drag out a weary existence in endless correspondence.” 
“In Turkey itself there is a clean break with the past, 
the corrupt obscurantic past....There are....disaffected ele- 
ments in Turkey. The classes professionally attached to 
the church....are irreconcilably hostile. So, also, are those 
who have a vested interest in the court....The hold of the 
mollshe, or priests, on the illiterate peasantry has not been 
broken by governmental fiat. Religious cries may be 
successfully used some day to rally the masses in opposition 
to Mustapha Kemal and his republican government; or 
Kemal may die; or foreign intervention may come....What- 
ever the outcome, the Sultan-Caliph can never again repre- 
sent in Turkey what he once did,” these are some of the 
conclusions reached by Nathaniel Peffer in his “The Pass- 
ing of the Caliphate,” published in the November Forum. 


The Living Age for October 11th, published E, Gomez 
de Baquero’s “America in the Family of Nations,” re- 
printed from EI Sol of August 29th. “The foreign policy 
of the United States is an aspect of that country’s national 
life that throws into relief the fact that the nation is still 
in the formative period of its existence....By rejecting the 
Treaty the United States became primarily responsible for 
Europe’s subsequent chaos and _ insecurity....Today the 
United States Government, by taking part in the London 
Conference, enters upon a new course that promises to 
redeem the errors of the past and to expiate the grave sin 
of omission of which the great Democracy was guilty 
during the ominous and agitated years between 1919 and 
1924....The United States...can and should be generous, if 
only out of enlightened self-interest.” 


Announcement to Subscribers of 
The Historical Outlook 


Volume XVI. of THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK, beginning with January, 1925, will 


pedagogical journals in the country. 


contain eight monthly issues, instead of nine as in the past. 
monthly except in June, July, August, and September. 
lishers adopt a schedule which has long been established by some of the most successful 


The change is not, however, made to conform to the habits of other journals; nor 


The magazine will be issued 
In making this change the pub- 


because the June number in the past has reached a great many readers too late to be of 
value in school and college work. Nor has it been made in order to save the cost of pub- 
lication of that issue. It has been proposed solely to prepare the way for a simpler organ- 
ization of the National Council for the Social Studies; and has been adopted by the pub- 
lishers only upon the suggestion and request of certain of the officers of the Council. | 

Plans are now being discussed by which any subscriber to THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK | 
may become a member of the National Council, upon the payment of a few cents as a | 
registration fee. The arrangement will greatly simplify the office-records of the National 
Council and will make possible the devotion of more time and money to the solution of 
the many important problems facing that organization. 

Any subscriber, whose subscription already received includes that of June, 1925, has 
a right to refuse to accept this arrangement, and upon request, his subscription will be 
extended for one issue. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
1619 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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gentleman overcomes it by personal style, the Bohemian by 
temperament....The nineteenth century bestowed two men 
of supreme greatness upon the German people, and it is in 
these men that we find embodied the demands of a higher 
and greater Germanism: Bismarck, the hero of action; 
Goethe, the hero of the spirit....But Germany should beware 
of debasing and making meretricious its two living proto- 
types, of making a field sergeant out of Bismarck and a 
schoolmaster out of Goethe.” These ideas are presented 
by Count R. N. Coudeur Nove-Kalergi in an article in 
the November Century entitled, “The New Nobility.” 


Most enjoyable is Henry J. Ford’s “The Liberty Bell,” 
an account of doings in Philadelphia July 4, 1776, (Ameri- 
can Mercury for November.) Most historians will be 
interested in Raymond Pearl’s “The Biology of Population 
Growth,” which appears in the same issue of the Mercury. 


“Is the Bolshevist Government stable? Has it the sup- 
port of the Russian people? Above all, is it only the 
concern of Russia?’ ‘These are the points W. F. Lloyd 
examines in his “The Soviet and our Disgraceful Recog- 
nition of it.’ (October Nineteenth Century.) In addition 
he considers three main arguments against recognition: 
“Bolshevism is unintellectual....; it is anti-Christian; it is 
reactionary.” 


“In Germany the Dawes Plan worked like a powerful 
cordial on a debilitated constitution. It awakened the 
energies of the nation and generated hopes for which there 
were but frail foundations, but which did not seem exag 
gerated when measured by the tremendous efforts put 
forward by the Government and its supporters to get the 
plan adopted....Now the Dawes Plan has been adopted by 
the Reichstag the Germans may be relied upon to do their 
best to carry out their undertakings, and their best will 
be attained only if every promise made by the allied dele- 
gates will be executed to the full” is the hopeful outlook 
of Dr. E. J. Dillon in “Is the League of Nations in Sight?” 
in the October Fortnightly Review. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
September 27, to October 25, 1924 


Lisrep By Cuartes A, Covtoms, 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Bogart, Ernest L. Internal improvements and state debt 
in Ohio; an essay in economic history. N. Y.: Long- 
mans. 263 pp. $2.50. 

Davis, Susan L. Authentic history Ku Klux Klan, 1865- 
1877. N. Y.: [Author.] 488 7th Ave. 325 pp. $3.50. 

Faulkner, Harold W. American economic history. N. Y.: 
Harper. 721 pp. $3.50. 

Independence of the Philippines. Austin, Tex.: 
Texas, 80 pp. 

Krapp, George P. America, the great adventure; a his- 
tory from the discovery to the present time. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 416 pp. $4.00, 

Lamprey, Louise. Days of the pioneers. N. Y.: Stokes. 
352 pp. $2.50. 

Mansfield, George C. The Feather River in °49 and the 
fifties. Oroville, Cal.: [Author.] 42 pp. 

Muzzey, David S. The United States of America, Vol. II, 
from the Civil War. Boston: Ginn & Co, 874 pp. 
(28 p. bibl.). $3.60. 

Nevins, Allan. The American States during and after the 
Revolution, 1775-1789. N. Y.: Macmillan. 746 pp. 
(14 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Ostrander, Major Alson B. An army boy of the sixties. 
Yonkers, N Y.: World Book Co. 383 pp. $2.25. 

Paxson, Frederic L. History of the American Frontier, 
1763-1893. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 614 pp. $6.00. 

Perley, Sidney. The history of Salem, Massachusetts. 
Salem, Mass.: [Author.] 539 pp. $10.00. 


Univ. of 


Rich, Wesley E. A history of the United States Post Office 
to 1829. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 196 pp. 
$2.00. 

Robinson, John, and Dow, George F. The sailing ships of 
New England, second series. Salem, Mass.: Marine 
Research Society. 468 pp. $7.50. 

Smith, Launa M. American relations with Mexico. Okla- 
homa City, Okla.: Harlow Pub. Co. 249 pp. (3 p. 
bibl.). $2.00. 

Tappan, Eva M, American history stories for very young 
readers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 150 pp. $1.75. 
Tuttle, Julius H. Massachusetts and her royal charter, 
granted March 4, 1628-29. Boston, Mass.: Soc. 

Founders and Patriots of America. 17 pp. 

Williams, Daniel R. The United States and the Philip- 

—y Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday Page. 348 pp. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Becker, L. H. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, A, D. 70. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Pub. 
House. 71 pp. 55 cents, 

Boyle, Mary E. Man before history. Boston: Little 
Brown. 156 pp. $1.50. 

Fell, R. A. L. Etruria and Rome. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
188 pp. $2.75. 

Smith, Grafton E., and Dawson, W. R. Egyptian mum- 
mies. N. Y.: Dial Press. 189 pp. $8.00. 

Van Wagenen, Theodore F. Beacon lights of science; a 
survey of human achievement from the earliest 
recorded times, N. Y.: Crowell. 459 pp. $3.00. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Brown, Philip A. The French Revolution in English his- 
tory. N. Y.: Dutton. 246 pp. $3.00, 

Coate, Mary. Social life in Stuart England. N. Y:.: 
Appleton. 200 pp. $2.00. 

Farington, Joseph. The Farington diary, Vol. 3. (Sept. 
M 1804, to Sept. 19, 1806). N. Y.: Doran. 363 pp. 
$7.50. 

Grant, I. F. Every-day life on an old Highland farm, 
1769-1782. N. Y.: Longmans, 286 pp. $4.20. 

Poole, Reginald Lane. The early correspondence of John 
of Salisbury. N. Y.: Oxford Univ., 28 pp. 50 cents. 

Robarts, Henry. A most friendly farewell to Sir Francis 
Drake. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Skillington, S. H. A short history of Leicester. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 168 pp. $2.00. 


EUROPEAN WISTORY 

Bridge, John S. C. A history of France from the death 
of Louis XI; Vol. II Reign of Charles VIIT, 1493- 
1498. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 372 pp. $5.35. 

Lord, Robert H. Origins of the war of 1870. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press 325 pp. $3.50. 

Sloane, William M. Greater France in Africa. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 309 pp. $3.00. 

Stoddard, Theodore I... Racial realities in Europe. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 252 pp. 3.00. 

Villari, Luigi The awakening of Italy; the Fascista 
regeneration N. Y.: Doran. 297 pp. $4.00. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Kohn, George F. The organization and work of the League 
of Nations. Phila.: American Academy of Polit. & 
Social Science. 79 pp. 

Parmelee, Maurice F. Blockade and sea power; the block- 
ade, 1914-1919, and its significance for a world state. 
N. Y.: Crowell. 459 pp. %3.00. 

Thomas, Lowell. With Lawrence in Arabia. N. ¥.: Cen- 
tury. 426 pp. $4.00. 


MEDIEVAL. THISTORY 

Beer, Max. Social struggles in the Middle Ages. Boston: 
Small, Maynard. 215 pp. $2.00. 

Haskins, Charles H. Studies in the history of medieval 
science. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 438 pp. 
26.00. 

Hutchinson, Horace G. The greatest story in the world; 
period 2. The further story of the old world up to 
the discovery of the new. N. Y.: Appleton. 252 pp. 
$1.75, 
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Power, Eileen E. Medieval people. 
Miflin, 228 pp. $2.00, 

Walsh, Gerald G. The Emperor Charles IV, 1316-1375; a 
study in Holy Roman impe.iatism. N. Y.: Appleton. 
95 pp. $1.50. 


Boston: Houghton 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cardozo, Benjamin N. ‘The growth of the law. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 145 pp. $1.75. 

Fanning, Capt. Edmund. Voyages and discoveries in the 
South Seas, 1792-1832. Salem, Mass.: Marine Ke- 
search Society, 355 pp. $5.00. 

Finnemore, Hilda, A history of the earth; from stardust 
to man. N. Y.: Longmans. 183 pp. $1.25. 
Hillyer, Virgil M. A child’s history of the world. 

Century. 306 pp. $3.50. 

Lafferty, Maud W. Pageant of Kentucky’s historic past. 
Louisville, Ky.: C. T. Dearing Pr. Co. 63 pp. 

Parker, Edward H. <A thousand years of the. Tartars 
{revised edition], N. Y.: Knopf, 300 pp. 35,00, 

Spinden, Herbert J. The reduction of Mayan dates. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 


N. 3.3 


BIOGRAPHY 
Sawyer, Roland D. 
Fourseas Pub. Co. 128 pp. $1.50. 
Whiting, Edward E. Calvin Coolidge. 

Wilde. 391 pp. $2.00. 

Woods, Robert A. The preparation of Calvin Coolidge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 288 pp. $1.50. 

Great Presidents series; 10 vols. Washington, 2 v., Lodge; 
Adams, Morse; Jefferson, Morse; Monroe, Gilman; 
Jackson, Sumner; Lincoln, 2 v., Morse; Grant, 2 v., 
Coolidge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $13.00 set. 

Huddleston, Sisley. Those Europeans [sketches of Cle- 
menceau, Mussolini, the Pope, Musstapha Kemal, ete.]. 
N. Y.: Putnam, 301 pp. $2.50. 

Lee, Capt. Robert Edward. Recollections and letters of 
General Robert E. Lee by his son. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday Page. 490 pp. $5.00. 

Bryan, George. The imperialism of John Marshall; a study 
in expediency. Boston: Stratford Co, 115 pp. $1.50. 

Mitchell, Edward P. Memoirs of an editor; fifty years of 
American journalism |author former editor of N. Y. 
Sun]. N. Y.: Seribner. 470 pp. $4.50, 

Morgan, James. Our presidents; brief biographies of our 
chief magistrates. N. Y.: Macmillan. 343 pp. $2.50. 

Faure, Eli. Napoleon. N. Y.: Knopf. 259 pp. $3.00. 

Abbott, Lawrence F., editor. The letters of Archie Butt, 
personal aide to President Roosevelt. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday Page. 423 pp. $5.00. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to 
Ann Roosevelt Cowles, 1870-1918. N. Y.: Seribner. 
$2.50. 

Sprague, John F., and Packard, B. KE. Three men from 
Maine; Sir William Pepperrell, Sir William Phips, 
James Sullivan; and A bit of old England in New 
England. Dover-Foxcroft, Me.: Sprague’s Journal 
of Maine History. 89 pp. 

Zedlitz-Triitzschler, Count Robert. Twelve years at the 
Imperial German Court. N. Y.: Doran. 327 pp. 
$5.00, 


Cal Coolidge, president. Boston: 


Boston: W. A. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Fisher, Irving. America’s interest in world peace. N. Y.: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 123 pp. $1.00. 

Kimball, Everett. The United States Government. Bos 
ton: Grim & Co. 791 pp. $3.60. 

Leavenworth, C. S. ‘The lessons of history. New Tlaven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 100 pp. $1.50. 

Merriam, C. E., and Barnes, H. FE., editors. 
political theories, recent times. N. Y.: 
609 pp. $2.25. 

Munro, William B. Personality in polities. 
millan. 114 pp. $1.50. 

Sherrill, Charles H. Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine 
[new edition]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
White, William A. Politics; the citizen’s business. N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 338 pp. $2.00, 


A history of 
Macmillan. 


N. Y.: Mac- 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srocx, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Foundations of a Theory of Right. Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff (Yale Law Journal, November). 
International Problems and Political Philosophy. C. De- 
lisle Burns (Contemporary Review, October). 
Kant and the Unity of Mankind. F. S. Marvin (Con- 
temporary Review, October). 
The “New History”: H. G, Wells and Voltaire. Albert 
Guérard (Scribner’s, November). 
The Austrian Archives. J. D. Mackie \wcottish Historical 
Review, October). 
The Practical Value of Military History. 
terly, October.) 
Charts in the History Class. 
tional Review, October). 
Some Aspects of Local Autonomy in the Roman Empire. 
S. Reid (Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. 1. No. 


(Army Quar- 
A. Curtis Wilgus (2duca- 


J. 
2). 

Tithe Surveys as a Source of Agrarian History. J. H. 
Clapham (Cambridge Ilistorical Journal, Vol. 1. No. 
2), 

The Santo Cristo of Lepanto. 
Mirror, October). 

Some Papal Bulls among the Hamilton Papers, 
Hannay (Scottish Historical Review, October). 

The Norsemen in the Hebrides. R. C. MacLeod (Scottish 
Historical Review, October). 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, Founder of the Portuguese Em- 
pire in the East Indies. George Edmundson (Journal 
of Indian History, March). 

Dampier’s Voyage of 1703. B. M. H. Rogers (Mariner’s 
Mirror, October). 

An Undamaged Soul: Thomas Paine. 
Court, November). 

Napoleon and Sea Power. J. Holland Rose (Cambridge 
Historical Journal, Vol. I., No. 2). 

A Forgotten Prophecy (Greece, 1820-1). Crawley 
(Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. 1., No. 2). 
Robert Owen and the Orbiston Community. Nathan G. 

Goodman (Manufacturer, October). 

Guzman Blanco: an. Appreciation. Frances B. Simkins 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, October). His work in 
Venezuela, 1870-1887. 

Tragic Life and Death of Franz Josef, Emperor-King. 
George A. Schreiner (Current History, November). 
The Problem of Self-Government in Mexico. Robert G. 

Cleland (Atlantic Monthly, November). 

Mussolini and Machiavelli. G, M. Godden (Fortnightly 

Review, October). 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The End of Roman Rule in North Gaul. J. B. Bury (Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, Vol, 1., No. 2). 

The Beginning of the Year in the English Chronicle. R. H. 
Hodgkin (English Historical Review, October). 

The Marshalsy of the Fyre. Helen M. Cam (Cambridge 
Ilistorical Journal, Vol. 1., No. 2). 

Borough Representation in Richard II’s Reign. 
McKisack (English Historical Review, October). 

English Judges, II.: Francis Bacon. Earl of Birkenhead 
(Empire Review, October). 

A Century of English Franciscan History, 1224-1324. A. G. 
Little (Contemporary Review, October). 

The Beginnings of the British Navy. David MacRitchie 
(Scots Magazine, October). 

Vorstius and James I.: a Theological Interlude in Di- 
plomacy. Archibald W. Harrison (London Quarterly 
Review, October). 

Anglo-Dutch Alliance of 1678, II. Clyde I. Grose (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, October). 

A Queen and Her Conscience. Mary B. Whiting (Con- 
temporary Review, October). Concerning Mary and 
William ITT. 

Warren Hastings and his Accusers. 

(Journal of Indian History, March). 


H. S. Vaughan (Mariner’s 


R. K. 


J. V. Nash (Open 
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British Policy in the Publication of Diplomatic Documents 
under Castlereagh and Canning. C. K. Webster and 
H. W. V. ‘Temperley (Cambridge Historical Journal, 
Vol. I, No. 2). 

Oxford and the Empire. 
tober). 

George Finlay as a Journalist. 
Historical Review, October). 

Baptists in East Kent (concluded), W. T. 
(Baptist Quarterly, October). 

Anglo-Russian Rivalry in the East. Francis H. Skrine 
(Journal of Indian History, March). 

Three Months of Labour Government. 
(Contemporary Review, October). 

The Earliest Records of the Scottish Tongue. 
Craigie (Scottish Historical Review, October). 

The Judicial Committees of the Scottish Parliament, 1369- 
70 to 1544. Philip J. Hamilton-Grierson (Scottish His- 
torical Review, October). 

The Cleansing of I-colum-cille. J. R. N. Macphail (Scot- 
tish Historical Review, October). 

The Highland Clans. C. A. Malcolm (Scots Magazine, 
October). 

Sixteenth Century Schemes for the Plantation of Ulster, I. 
Robert Dunlop (Scottish Historical Review, October). 

Irishmen in the Thirty Years’ War. Dom. Patrick Nolan 
(Irish Ecclesiastical Records, October). 

The Lateran Canons and Ireland, Aloysius Smith (Dublin 
Review, October-December). 
Lord Ochiltree’s Colony. J. E. A. 

Review, October). Cape Breton. 


J. Wells (Empire Review, Oc- 
William Miller (English 
Whitley 


Wedgwood Benn 
W. A. 


Macleod (Dalhousie 


Nova Scotia’s Puritans in the American Revolution. V. P. 
Seary (Dalhousie Review, October). 
Nova Scotia Journalism in the Eighties. A. J. Crockett 


(Dalhousie Review, October). 

The First Plan of European Dominion in the Indian Ocean. 
Adm, G. A. Ballard (Mariner's Mirror, October). 

The Embassy of Sir William Novus, Bart., to Aurangzebe 
(continued). Harihar Das (Asiatic Review, October). 

Lord Elgin in India, 1862-63. J. L. Morison (Cambridge 
Historical Journal, Vol. I., No. 2). 

The History of the Madras Coast, 1680-1690. 
Sarkar (Journal of Indian History, March). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 
The Medical Service of the Third German Army in the 


Jadunath 


Battle of the Marne (September 6-10, 1914). Doctor 
Bulius (Military Surgeon, November). Translated. 
Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army 


Quarterly, October). 
Incidents of the Great War, IV. (Army Quarterly, Octo- 
ber). Crossing the Canal du Nord. 
The Disarmament of Germany and After. 


J. H. Morgan 
(Quarterly Review, October). 


The Macedonian Witches’ Cauldron. Vangel Sugareff 
(Current History, November). 
How America Dealt with Russia. Nikolai Avksentiev 


(Our World, November). 

Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm Breaks his Silence. (Current History, 
November). “Authorized presentation of his views 
today on Germany’s War Guilt, the Versailles Treaty, 
the Dawes Plan, and the League of Nations.” 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Mission and Importance of a Local Historical Maga- 
zine. Alfred E. James (Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, October). 

Ideas, Ideals, and Vision in American History Curriculum 
Construction. Ella S. Johnston (Education, October). 

The Myth of American Isolation. Pitman B. Potter (Cur 
rent History, November). 


The Huguenots and American Life. Henry H. Ranck 
(Reformed Church Review, October). 

Magellan Crosses the Pacific. Arthur S. Hildebrand 
(Harper’s, November). 

Father Marquette’s Second Journey to Illinois, Joseph J. 


Thompson (Illinois Catholic Historical Review. Octo- 
ber). 
William Kidd, Gentleman. 


Homer H. Cooper (American 
Mercury, November). 


The Step-Fatherhood of George Washington. Charles 

Moore (Daughters of American Revolution Magazine, 

November), 

The Liberty Bell. 
November). 

Old Houses of the Hudson Valley, I. 
lein (Country Life, N. Y., October). 

When Minnesota was a Pawn of International 
Clarence W. Alvord (Minnesota 
August-November, 1922). 
from the British, 1783-1818. 

Political Activities in Western Pennsylvania, 1800-1816. 
Elizabeth McWilliams (Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, October). 

Pittsburgh in the Mexican War. - Morton E,. Stearns 
(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, October). 

The Birthday of the United States Marine Corps. Maj. 
Edwin N. McClellan (Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine, November). 

The Annexation of Texas. (Tyler's Quarterly, October). 

History of Law in Illinois, Joseph J. Thompson (JIlinois’ 
Catholic Historical Review, October). 

lowa in the Beginning. John E. Briggs (Palimpsest, Oc- 
tober). Other articles in this “Iowa issue”: Indians 
of lowa, Irving B. Richman; Explorations of Iowa, 
Bruce E. Mahan; the Naming of Iowa, Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh; Pronunciation of Iowa, Frank L. Mott; 
Great Seals of lowa, Jacob Van Ek; Mottoes and Slo- 
gans of Iowa, Bruce E. Mahan; Songs of Iowa, Ruth 
A. Gallaher; The Iowa Banner, Ruth A. Gallaher. 

Some Early Educational Leider- in Iowa. Clarence R. 
Aurner (lowa Journal of History and Politics, Octo- 
ber). 

The Beginnings of Dutch Emigration to Iowa, 1845-1847. 

Henry R. Lucas (Jowa Journal of History and Poli- 

tics, October). 

Omaha Pool. Robert E. Riegel (Jowa Journal of 

History and Politics, October). 


Henry J. Ford (American Mercury, 
Harold D. Eber- 
Affairs. 


History Bulletin, 
How Minnesota was saved 


The 


Ripples of the Blackhawk War in Northern Indiana, Ella 
Lonn (/ndiana Magazine of History, September). 
History of Spiritualism in Indiana. Anna _ Stockinger 


(Indiana Magazine of History, September). 
Interurban Railroads of Indiana. Glen A. Blackburn 
(Indiana Magazine of History, September). 
Fifty Years of Michigan Progress. William W. 

(Michigan History Magazine, October). 

Oregon History Writers and their Materials. Leslie M. 
Scott (Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, 
September). 

Oregon’s First Railway. Frank B. Gill 
Oregon Historical Society, September). 

History of the Oregon and California Railroad. John T. 
Ganoe (Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, 
September). 

Oregon’s Provisional Post Office. Walter M. 

(Washington Historical Quarterly, October). 

Oregon Mint. T. Elmer Strevey (Washington MHis- 
torical Quarterly, October). 

The Sylvan Steamboats on the East River, New York to 
Harlem. <A. J. Wall (New York Historical Society 
Quarterly Bulletin, October). 

An Aspect of Know Nothingism: the Immigrant and 
Slavery. William G. Bean (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
October). 

Major-General William Stark Rosecrans. Rev. Lawrence 
W. Mulhane (Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, September). 

Shattering the Myth of John Wilkes Booth’s 
William G. Shepherd (Jl arper’s, November). 

Jefferson Davis Once More, Thomas R. Hay (South At- 
lantic (Juarterly, October). 

The Negro in South Carolina during Reconstruction (con- 

cluded). A. A. Taylor (Journal of Negro History, 

October). 

Franklin Isle Royale Expedition (1923). William 
P. F. Ferguson (Michigan History Magazine, October). 
La Follette and the Wisconsin Idea. Clarence W. Alvord 

(Contemporary Review, October). 
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Teaching Aids, Syllabi, and Reports in 
History and the Social Studies 


Syllabus of Current International Events, by GRACE B. MCCOLL, Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. It is packed full of facts needed in classes in current 
affairs. A supplement brings the facts down to July, 1924. Size,4x 9 inches. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


Problems of Democracy, Study Outline and References for, by RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 
of Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. For pupils’ and teachers’ use in the Twelfth Grade. This outline is 
similar to that proposed for the New Jersey schools. Size 84 x 11 inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. (Can be 
used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Syllabus and Reading References for Early European History, by WILLIAM R. LINGo, 
of Jamestown (N. Y.) High School. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. Size 8% x 11 inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. 
(Can be used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Collected Materials for the Study of the Great War, by ALBERT E. MCKINLEY. For 
reference, leachers’ use, and for students in College classes. Size 84% x 11 inches. Price, 80 cents. 


Statistical Tables Relating to the Economic History of the United States, by 
FRED J. GUETTER, South Philadelphia High School for Boys. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. Graph work is 
coming to occupy an important place in classes dealing with economic growth and development. Enlarged 
edition. Size, 814 x 1l inches. Price, $1.00 a copy. (Can be used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Outline, Syllabus, and References on English History, by D. O. WAGNER of Drake University. 
For pupils’ and teachers’ use. This syllabus, originally prepared for college classes in English history, will be found 
serviceable for the upper years of high school as well. Size, 5 x 74 inches. Price, 40 cents a copy. 


Syllabus on the Economic History of American Agriculture, by PRorrssor Louis B. 
SCHMIDT, Iowa State Agricultural College. Revised and enlarged edition. For teachers’ use, and for college students. 
Contains a list of topics and hundreds of specific reading references. Bound in boards, size, 5 x 7% inches. Price, 
$1.50 a copy. 


The History Inquiry: Report of the Director, by PRoresson EDGAR DAwson, Hunter 
College, New York City. For teachers’ use and for students in schools of education and normal schools. Size, 8 x 11 
inches. Price, 25 cents a copy. 


Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, by PRoFEssor J. MONTGOMERY 
GAMBRILL, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. For teachers’ use and for students in schools 
of education and normal schools. Size, 8 x 11 inches. Price 20 cents a copy (with reductions for quantity, reaching 
10 cents a copy for 100 or more). 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1619 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WHOLE ANIMAL! 


You recall the story of the three blind men 
who went to “see” an elephant. The first 
man formed his impression from the ele- 
phant’s trunk; the second judged by its leg; 
while the third gained a still different idea 
from the elephant’s tail. None of the three 
considered the whole animal. 


Are you making a similar mistake, with 
Chace | We must, of necessity, teach each 
country’s and each continent’s history in- 
dividually and in detail. Yet if we fail to 
relate these parts into the world as a whole, 
students are in danger of drawing strange 
and even ridiculous conclusions. To gain 


perspective, one must consider “the whole 
” 
animal. 


You will want a globe for teaching world 
relationships. Select the New 
Globe for teaching them clearly across the 
classroom. 


THE HANGING GLOBE 


The Cartocraft New 12-inch Globe is just from the press, and is the most carefully 
edited, as well as the latest and most up-to-date on the market. Furthermore, it is so 
clear and open, and so beautifully colored, that in classroom visibility and teaching 
effectiveness it is equal to ordinary 18-inch globes. 


Send for free colored section of the Cartocraft New Globe Map 
with full description of the new mountings. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Harding-Hart 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue New History Maps 


Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me free colored section of the Cartocraft New Globe Map, with full description of 
the new, improved mountings. 


I am also interested in History 


European American 
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Adriance, Robert I., Book Review by, 
94, 

Alpha Pi Zeta, honorary society for the 
social studies, 385. 

American Historical Association, Colum- 


bus Meeting, 63; committees, 65; 
Resolutions on History and the Other 
Social Studies in the Schools, 123; 


Resolutions on Censorship of Text- 
books, 124; announcement of program 
committee, 228; program of Richmond 
meeting, 421. 

American History, Introductory College 
Course in, 17; Research Tests in 
Grades 6, 7 and 8, 128; in high school, 
correlation with English history, 162; 
collateral reading for, 310, 311, 313. 

American History, Recent, The Muck- 
Raking Campaign, 7; Since the 
Foundation of Clark University, 1589- 
1924, 335. 

Ancient History, in high school, collateral 
reading for, 308, 311, 312. 

Anglo-American Historical Conference, 
277. 

Ashley, R. L., Comments upon the His- 
tory Inquiry, 314. 

Ashton, Bessie L., Geography in the 
Interpretation of History, 111. 

Barnes, Harry E., book reviews by, 319. 

Belgrade and Sophia in 1923, 66, 

Belmont, August, Banker in Politics, 151. 

Bennion, Milton, History of the Move- 
ment for Character and Citizenship 
Training in the Schools, 204. 

Bibliographies: for an introductory col- 
lege course in American history, 19; 
for college course in English history, 
176; of Japan, 199; of collateral read- 
ing in Ancient, European, English and 
American History for High Schools, 
306; of Modern Russian History, 352. 

Black, Anna M., Teaching the Presi- 
dential Campaign in Junior High 
School—A Study of Party Platforms, 
302. 

Bolton, Herbert E., An _ Introductory 
Course in American History, 17. 

Bonham, Milledge L., Jr., Some Reasons 
for Teaching the History of Canada in 
Colleges of the United States, 70. 

Books for Historical Reading in Schools, 
report of joint committees, 306. 

Bucks, Olive, Book Reviews by, 28. 

Canada, History of, Some Reasons for 
Teaching in Colleges of United 
States, 70. 

Carman, Harry J., book reviews by, 226. 

Character and Citizenship Training in 
the Schools, History of, 204. 

Chase, Wayland J., Book Reviews by, 
31, 275, 420, 

Cheney, Monona L., An Ideal History 
Teacher, 395. 

Chronicles of America in Motion Pic- 
tures, 12. 

City, The School, 77. 

Civics, Pecuniary Approach to, 360. 

Civics-Senate, The, 75. 


Civics, How to Add Vitality to Instruc- 
tion in, 75; the Civics-Senate, 75; the 
school-city, 77; school elections, 79, 81. 

Colby, Elbridge, Book Reviews by, 32, 
367. 

Collateral Reading, report of joint com- 
mittees upon, 306; suggestions for 
ancient and medieval history, 410, 

College Courses in History: An Intro- 
ductory Course in American History, 
17; Canadian History, 70; Facts and 
Fallacies concerning, 107; Syllabus of 
a Course in English History, 176. 

Committee Reports on History Teaching, 
239, 244, 246, 

Composite Courses in Social Studies, 85. 

Connecticut, survey of social studies, 406, 

Correlation with English History in the 
High School American History Course, 
162, 

Coulomb, Charles A., lists of recent his- 
torical publications, 34, 97, 125, 174, 
229, 278, 323, 363, 424. 

Current Topics, current history in the 
high school, 158. 

Curricula, in Social Studies, experi- 
mental, 37, 84; place of history in, 71; 
in New Jersey schools, 210; committee 
recommendations, 239, 244, 246; ar- 
rival of unrest, 242; reorganization of 
secondary education, 243; diagram of 
committee reports, 244; summary of 
development, 249; cross-section of 
present, 252. 

Dann, Matthew L., Comments on the 
History Inquiry, 314. 

Dawson, Edgar, Book Reviews by, 120; 
the History Inquiry, report of Direc- 
tor, 239; report as secretary of Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
381. 

Detroit, Michigan, social studies cur- 
riculum, 45. 

Dickerson, Rollien, What Do _ Social 
Science Textbooks Contain? 397, 

Dougherty, Philip, book reviews by, 419. 

Dramatization, Ellis Island, a Sociology 
Project, 116. 

Dunn, Arthur W., The Educational and 
Social Values of International School 
Correspondence, 21. 

Earle, Edward M., Book Reviews by, 89. 

Eastern European History, The Impor- 
tance of, 343, 

Economics, in twelfth grade, syllabus of, 
212; in High Schools, see the History 
Inquiry, 239 ff. 

Elections, Presidential, 299, 302, 304. 

Elections, School, high school, 79; ele- 
mentary school, 81. 

Elliott, Thomas D., book review by, 418. 

Ellis Island, America’s Gateway, a school 
drama, 116. 

English History, correlation with Ameri- 
can history in high school, 162; Sylla- 
bus of a college course in, 176; in high 
school, collateral reading for, 310-312. 

Ethics, Social, 384. 


European History, in high school, col- 
lateral reading for, 309, 311, 312. 

Iivans, Austin P., book review by, 228. 

Evans, Jessie C., book review by, 418. 

Facts and Fallacies Concerning the Col- 
lege Teaching of History, 107. 

Farrand, Max, book review by, 366. 

Fascism in Italy, 289. 

Field, Byran F., The Civics-Senate, 75; 
Teaching the Presidential Campaign 
in the Senior High School, 299. 

Forsee, Corinne, Helps for History 
Teachers, 402, 

Foster, Herbert D., report from com- 
mittees on collateral reading, 306; 
opinion upon the History Inquiry, 319. 

Fox, Dixon R., The Chronicles of 
America in Motion Pictures, 12. 

Freeman, Margaret B., book review by, 
322. 

Fresno, California, Pupil Activities in 
Social Studies Courses, 49. 

Gambrill, J. Montgomery, editor of Book 
Review Department, 26, 89, 119, 222, 
272, 319, 364, 417; Report on Experi- 
mental Curriculum-Making in _ the 
Social Studies, 37; Tendencies and 
Issues in the Making of Social Studies 
Curricula, 84. 

Geography, in the Interpretation of His- 
tory, 111; a plea for more in history 
classes, 114, 

Gillespie, James E., National Industrial 
Development through International 
Forces, 200, 

Goodman, Nathan G., report of annual 
meeting of the American Historical 
Association, 63. 

Heath, Dorothy R., A Plea for More 
Geography in History Classes, 114. 
Hegarty, Margaret R., Teaching the 
Presidential Campaign in Junior High 

School, 304. 

Helps for History Teachers, 402. 

Historical Articles in Current Periodi- 
cals, lists of, 35, 98, 126, 229, 278, 326, 
368, 425; Notes on, 33, 96, 125, 172, 

76, 361, 423. 

Historical Publications, lists of, 34, 97, 
125, 174, 229, 278, 323, 363, 424. 

History, The Place of in a New Social 
Studies Program, 71, 87. 

History Inquiry, The, report of Director 
Edgar Dawson, 239. 

History Teacher, A Superior, 168. 

History Teacher, An Ideal, 395. 

History Teaching, Stabilizing, 239. 

Howe, S. B., New Jersey Association of 
Teachers of Social Studies, 210. 

Hughes, R. O., Corrections and Addi- 
tions to Textbook Lists, 34, 124; 
Twelfth Grade Course in Problems of 
Democracy, 206, 

Hurd, R. C., Ellis Island, America’s 
Gateway, 116. 

Hyde, Arthur M., Western Learning in 
Japan before the Coming of Perry, 
195. 
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Industrial Development, 
international forces, 200. 

Inquiry, The History, report of Director 
Edgar Dawson, 239; comments and 
criticisms of, 314, 362. 

Interest, in History Classes, 74. 

International School Correspondence, 21. 

lowa History Teachers Conference, 124. 

Italy Since the Great War, 289, 

Japan, Western learning in, before the 
coming of Perry, 195, 

Job Analysis, as basis for social studies 
courses, 52, 

Jones, Paul V. B., Italy Since the Great 
War, 289, 

Junior High Schools, Social Studies in, 
37, 71, 84; see Curricula, and Cur- 
riculum-Making; differentiation be- 
tween junior and senior high school 
history, 154; proposed course in New 
Jersey, 210; review of Pierce’s courses 
in social studies, 226; teaching the 

residential campaign, 302, 304; course 
n the social studies for, 356. 

Kepner, Tyler, An Aspect of History 
Testing, 414. 

Kerner, Robert J., The Importance of 
Eastern European History, 343. 

Kimball, Reginald S., Making Capital of 
Interest in History Classes, 74. 

Knight, M. M., book review by, 365. 

Knipfing, J. R., book reviews by, 223, 
227, 

Knowlton, Daniel C., Building a course 
in the Social Studies for the Junior 
High School, 356, 

Local History, The Teacher and, 391. 
Long Beach, California, Theory and 
Practice of School Citizenship, 50. 
Lonn, Ella, Course in Methods of Teach- 
ing the Social Studies in High Schools, 

387. 

Maps, uses of in history classes, 113-116. 

Martz, Charles E., The Place of History 
in a New Social Studies Program, 71; 
Comments on the History Inquiry, 315. 

McArdle, Mary, Book Reviews by, 26. 

McCollum, Dudley F., The Teacher and 
Local History, 391. 

McCormack, T. J., Comments on the His- 
tory Inquiry, 316. 

Methods, Classroom, in history courses, 
160. 

Middle States Association of History 
Teachers, review of 2list Proceedings, 
224; annual meeting, 228, 276; report 
of committee on collateral reading, 
306. 

Minneapolis, pupil activities in, 48. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, 229; report of 
committee on collateral reading, 306, 

Missouri, revision of social studies pro- 
gram in, 383. 

Morehouse, Frances, book reviews by, 
30, 94, 321, 364, 366; Principles Gov- 
erning the Differentiation between 
Junior and Senior High School His- 
tory, 154. 

Motion Pictures, Chronicles of America 
in, 12. 

Muck-Raking Campaign, The, 7. 

Murphy, Joseph M., The New England 
Survey—Connecticut, 406. 

Mussolini, Benito, 289. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
55, 96, 170, 276; report of secretary, 

381; Third yearbook, 381 ff. 


affected by 


National Industrial Development 
through International Forces, 200. 

New Kngland History ‘Teachers Asso- 
ciation, report of committee on col- 
lateral reading, 306. 

New England, social studies in Con- 
necticut, 406, 

New Jersey, outline of proposed course 
in the social studies, 210, 

New York State Conference of History 
‘Teachers, 277. 

ew Roy F., book review by, 226, 
419, 

Oakiand, California, program in social 
studies, 43. 

Ogburn, W. I’., book review by, 420. 

Oxtord (Kngland), Summer Vacation 
Course in History in University, 173. 

sackard, Sidney K., Facts and Fallacies 
concerning the College Teaching of 
tiistory, 107, 

Peardon, Thomas, book review by, 274. 

Pecuniary Approach to Civics, 360. 

Penell, Olivia C., Research Tests in 
United States History (Grades 6-8), 
128. 

Pennsylvania, State Course in Social 
Studies, 37; Conference on _ Social 
Studies, April, 1924, 22s. 

Periodicals, Historical Articles in Cur- 
rent, listed by L. I’. Stock, 35, 98, 126, 
229, 275, 326, 368, 425; Notes on, by 
G. B. Richards, 33, 96, 125, 172, 276, 
361, 423. 

Pierce, Bessie L., book review by, 275; 
Comments on the History Inquiry, 317. 

Pingrey, Jennie L., A Pecuniary Ap- 
proach to Civics, 360, 

Plea for More Geography in History 
Classes, 114, 

Plum, Harry G., Correlation with Eng- 
lish History in the High School 
American History Course, 162. 

Political party platforms, teaching in 
junior high school, 302, 

Preferential Ballot in School Elections, 
79. 

Presidential Campaign, teaching in high 
school, 299, 302, 304, 

Problems of Democracy, Course in, 206; 
Syllabus of New Jersey course in, 213; 
Project-Method, 51. 

Publications, Recent Historical, listed 
by C. A. Coulomb, 34, 97, 125, 174, 
229, 278, 323, 363, 424. 

Pupil Activities and Community Con- 
tacts in Social Studies Courses, 48. 
Ralston, Sue W., The Use of Supple- 
mentary Readings and Fact Tests, 410, 
Regier, C. C., The Muck-Raking Cam- 

paign, 7. 

Richards, Gertrude B., Notes on Peri- 
odical Literature, 33, 96, 125, 172, 276, 
361, 423, 

Robinson, Geroid T., Prospecting in the 
Field of Russian History, 347. 

Rochester, N. Y., Community Organiza- 
tion in Class and School, 50. 

Rogers, Lindsay, book reviews by, 222. 

Russian History, importance of, 343; 
prospecting in, 347; bibliography of 
modern, 352 

School Citizenship, 50. 

School City, The, 77. 

Schuyler, Robert L., book review by, 
420, 


Sears, Louis M., August 
Banker in Politics, 151. 

Senate, The Civics, 75. 

Senior High Schools, differentiation be- 
tween junior and senior high school 
history, 154; current history in, 158; 
correlation of English history and 
American history, 162; twelfth-grade 
course in problems of democracy, 206; 
syllabus of twelfth grade, 213; pro- 
posed course in New Jersey, 210; 
teaching the presidential campaign, 
299. 

Servia and Bulgaria in 1923, 66, 

Shepherd, William R., book reviews by, 
30, 31, 32, 273. 

Shiels, Albert, book reviews by, 364, 

Shurtleff, Oliver, Current History in the 
High School, 158. 

Since the Foundation of Clark Univer- 
sity, 1889-1924, 335. 

Social Ethics, 384. 

Social Studies Program, Place of His- 
tory in, 71. 

Social Studies, Training of Teachers in 
the, 387. 

Sociology in High Schools, see the His- 
tory Inquiry, 239 ff. 

Sophia and Belgrade in 1923, 66. 

Stock, Leo F., lists of historical articles 
in current periodicals, 35, 98, 126, 172, 
229, 278, 326, 368, 425. 

Stone, Virginia, An Elementary School 
Election, 81. 

Superior History Teacher, A School 
Boy’s Idea of, 168. 

Supplementary Readings, in ancient and 
medieval history, 410. 

Surveys, Educational, What they recom- 
mend concerning the social sciences, 
399; social studies in Connecticut, 406. 

Syllabus, of college course in English 
history, 176. 

Teachers of Social Studies, The Training 
of, 387. 

Tests, in United States history for 
grades 6-8, 128; in Ith and 12th 
grade, 260; experimenting with a test, 
260; in ancient and medieval history, 
410; an aspect of history, 414. 

Textbooks, List of, 34, 124; sales of, 
258; Social Sci-nce, What they contain, 
397. 

Textor, Lucy E., Belgrade and Sofia in 
1923, 66. 

Tirrell, Winthrop, Book Review by, 32. 

Titterington, Anne M., What the Educa- 
tional Surveys Recommend Concern- 
ing the Social Sciences, 399. 

Tryon, Rolla M., Comments on the His- 
tory Inquiry, 318. 

Turner, Frederick J., Since the Founda- 
tion of Clark University, 1889-1924, 
335. 

Twelfth Grade, Course in Problems of 
Democracy, 206; syllabus of N. J. 
course, 213; course in economics, 212. 

Unrest, in History Teaching, 242. 

Van Bibber, Lena C., Elementary School 
Election, 81. 

Van Kirk, May, The School City, 77. 

Wagner, W. O., Syllabus for a College 
Course in English History, 176. 

Washburne, C. W., appraisement of the 
“Winnetka Fact-Course,” 362. 

Weld, William E., book reviews by, 272, 
322, 367. 
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Western Learning in Japan before the 
Coming of Perry, 195. 

W. H. W., A School Boy’s Idea of a 
Superior History Teacher, 168. 

Wing, Herbert, Jr., book reviews by, 
418. 

Winnetka Fact-Course, appraisement of, 
362. 

World History, as basis for social studies 
courses, 53, 


Boox Reviews ARRANGED ALPHABETI- 
CALLY By AvuTHOoRS’ NAMES 

A. L. A. Catalogue, 1912-1921, 171. 

Allinson, Anne C. E., Children of the 


Way, 418. 

Almack, John C., Education for Citizen- 
ship, 364, 

American Geographical Society, New 


York Walk Book, No. 2, 
American Labor Yearbook, 1923-24, 274. 
Annin, Robert E., Woodrow Wilson, 319. 
Ashley, R. L., The Practice of Citizen- 

ship, 26, 

Ashley, R. L., The Constitution of To- 
day, 419. 

“Au Canada,” 94. 

Barker, Ernest, The Crusades, 31. 

Barnard’s Companion to English His- 
tory, new ed., 171. 

Barnes, Harry E., Sociology and Politi- 
cal Theory, 417. 

Beard, Charles A., and W. C. Bagley, 
The History of the American People, 
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